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ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM 

A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  UTERARY  CRITICISM 
Volume  VIII  January  1958  No.  i 

Second  Thoughts:  IV 
I.  A.  Richards’s  Practical  Criticism 
PATRICK  CRUTTWELL 

I  CAN  take  it  for  granted,  I  suppose,  that  we  have  all  read 
Practical  Criticism.  It  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  critical  works 
of  the  recent  past — like  The  Sacred  Wood  and  The  Wheel  of 
Fire — which  started  something,  as  they  say;  it  sent  people  off 
in  new  directions,  chasing  a  variety  of  hares.  Some  of  these 
have  been  caught  (and  now,  stuffed  and  immobilised,  are 
forming  the  fetishes  of  a  new  orthodoxy);  some  arc  still  rang¬ 
ing  wild  and  unmolested;  some  arc  still  being  pursued.  Re¬ 
reading  the  work  now  for  this  survey  I  have  found  it  as  lively 
as  ever;  and  I  hope  that  if  what  follows  should  contain  more 
criticism  than  appreciation,  more  questionings  than  agreement, 
it  will  be  realised  that  this  is  the  proof  of  its  quaU^.  There 
arc  not  many  books  of  criticism  which  remain,  twenty-eight 
years  after  their  first  appearance,  discussable  at  all;  there  arc 
fewer  still  which  lead  one,  when  discussing  them,  to  some  of 
the  basic  problems  of  criticism — the  problems  which  arc  prob¬ 
ably  insoluble  but  which  we  must  nevertheless,  if  we  mean  our 
criticism  to  stay  alive,  always  be  trying  to  solve. 

I 

‘Find  out  first  what  the  author  meant  to  do.’  That  is  a  sound 
rule  of  critical  procedure;  and  this  author  makes  it  easy  to 
follow,  for  he  tells  us  with  no  ambiguity.  In  his  first  part 
(‘Introductory’)  he  sets  out  three  aims:  ‘to  introduce  a  new 
kind  of  documentation’,  ‘to  provide  a  new  technique’  for  the 
reading  of  poetry,  ‘to  prepare  the  way  for  educational  methods 
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more  efficient  than  those  we  use  now’  (p.  3).  There  is  an  air 
of  pioneering — this,  it  is  claimed,  is  something  neu/.  There  is 
an  air  of  the  scientific.  And  there  is  an  air  of  the  pedagogical. 
For  the  first,  one  can  only  say  that  it  was  perfecuy  justmed : 
it  ivas  new.  About  the  second,  it  is  possible  to  feel  more  doubt¬ 
ful,  or  at  least  to  note  that  this  was  not  new.  For  the  hope  that 
criticism  may  be  made,  if  not  quite  scientific,  at  any  rate  pro¬ 
gressive  as  science  is  progressive — that  is  an  old  ambition.  It  is 
put  more  clearly  in  a  later  chapter : 

Among  the  means  to  this  end  a  combination  or  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  psychology  and  literary  analysis,  or  criticism,  seems 
the  most  hopeful  .  .  .  There  is  a  possibility  that  something 
parallel  to  the  recent  advances  in  physics  might  be  achieved 
if  we  could  combine  them  (p.  219). 

Now  that  is  exactly  what  Dryden  had  hoped  in  the  1670’s, 
when  he  wrote : 

I  profess  to  have  no  other  ambition  in  this  essay,  than  that 
poetry  should  not  go  backward,  when  all  other  arts  and 
sciences  are  advancing.  (Defence  of  the  Epilogue  to  the 
Conquest  of  Granada^ 

And  it  is  exactly  what  Churton  Collins  had  hoped  in  1901, 
when  he  wrote: 

It  is  time  for  someone  to  speak  out.  When  we  compare  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  Science  in  all  its  branches,  its 
organisation,  its  standards,  its  aims,  its  representatives, 
with  those  of  Literature,  how  deplorable  and  how  humiliat¬ 
ing  is  the  contrast !  In  the  one  we  see  an  ordered  realm,  in 
the  other  mere  chaos.  (Ephemera  Critica;  or.  Plain  Truths 
about  Current  Literature,  1901,  p.  3.) 

The  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  age  of  Victoria, 
and  our  own  times,  have  all  been  ages  of  triumphs  in  science; 
the  men  of  letters,  it  seems,  in  such  ages,  ache  to  emulate  the 
achievements  of  their  rivals.  There  is  a  difference,  though, 
between  the  direction  of  Richards’  emulation  and  that  of  his 
predecessors.  Dryden  and  Churton  Collins  had  hoped  merely 
that  literature  might  do  as  well  as  science;  Richards  hoped  to 
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use  science — his  science — ^in  the  service  of  literature.  ‘The  in¬ 
dispensable  instrument  of  this  inquiry  is  psychology’  (p.  lo); 
and  it  is  as  an  experiment  in  psychology  that  he  presents  his 
book,  an  experiment  which  uses  poetry  as  its  raw  material.  ‘It 
[poetry]  serves,  therefore,  as  an  eminently  suitable  bait  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  trap  the  current  opinions  and  responses 
.  .  .  with  a  view  to  advancing  our  knowledge  of  what  may  be 
called  the  natural  history  of  human  opinions  and  feelings.  In 
part  then  this  book  is  the  record  of  a  piece  of  field-work  in 
comparative  ideology’  (p.  6).  This  is  the  language  of  research; 
and  this  researcher  is  also  a  teacher.  Here  comes  in  the  peda¬ 
gogical  aim.  Practical  Criticism  is  very  much  a  teacher’s  book. 
It  is  optimistic — as  all  good  teachers  must  be  optimistic — it 
assumes  that  ‘good  taste’  is  teachable,  that  techniques  can  be 
found  for  teaching  it  better.  It  cherishes  ambitions  of  educa¬ 
tional  reform.  And  those  ambitions — for  this  teacher  is  no 
cloistered  pedant — are  also  ambitions  for  the  reform  of  society. 
For  it  must  meet  the  obvious  objection  that  in  the  past,  when 
no  such  ‘techniques’  were  available,  when  the  good  reading  of 
one’s  own  native  poetry  was  not  the  care  of  the  teachers,  taste 
in  poetry,  nevertheless,  got  on  tolerably  well — got  on  better, 
indeed,  than  it  seems  to  do  nowadays.  It  does  meet  that  objec¬ 
tion,  with  the  answer  that  in  our  times  there  are  new  and 
special  difficulties  in  the  the  way  of  good  reading,  and  that  new 
methods  are  needed  to  cope  with  them.  And  it  has  to  meet,  and 
does  meet,  with  another  objection — with  the  question :  Does  it 
much  matter?  is  it  of  any  importance  to  civilisation  that  poetry 
should  be  well  read? 

It  ought  to  be  clear  by  now  that  the  book  is  a  rich  and  far- 
ranging  work — that  what  is  deduced  from  the  curious  perfor¬ 
mances  of  two  sets  of  Cambridge  undergraduates  in  the  1920*$, 
when  confronted  with  thirteen  short  poems,  involves  a  great 
many  things  which  arc  not  as  a  rule  involved  in  the  considering 
of  such  exercises.  As  you  read  the  book,  a  feeling  grows  that 
it  was  not  one  man  who  wrote  it,  but  a  whole  committee :  on 
which  were  serving  a  semanticist,  an  educationalist,  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  a  psychologist,  a  sociologist,  a  mystic  and  a  moralist — 
and  also  (I  had  almost  forgotten  him)  a  literary  critic.  The 
members  of  the  committee  do  not  always,  by  any  means,  find 
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themselves  in  agreement.  The  chairmanship  changes  hands 
with  bewildering  rapidity;  now  the  critic  sits  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  now  he  is  under  it.  The  philosopher  has  an  engaging 
habit  of  donning  the  robes  of  Confucius  and  intoning  with 
oracular  gravity :  ‘What  is  true  grows  light;  what  is  light  grows 
true’  (p.  285).  The  semanticist  rises  to  proclaim  his  view  that 
‘an  enquiry  into  language’  must  ‘be  recognised  as  a  vital  branch 
of  research’  (p.  337).  The  educationalist,  backing  him  up,  adds 
the  rider  that  ‘in  all  ordinary  schools’  a  ‘Theory  of  Interpreta¬ 
tion’  must  soon  ‘take  the  foremost  place  in  the  literary  subjects’ 
(ibid.).  The  sociologist  says  his  piece  about  ‘mechanical  inven¬ 
tions’  and  their  ‘social  effects’  (p.  320).  The  mystic,  invoking 
for  our  guidance  ‘the  practices  of  divination  and  magic’,  recom¬ 
mends  us  to  ‘sit  by  the  fire  (with  eyes  shut  and  fingers  pressed 
firmly  on  the  eyeoalls)’,  in  that  situation  to  meditate  on  ‘the 
inconceivable  immensity  of  the  Universe’ — and  then  to  give 
that  darned  poem  just  one  more  reading  and  see  if  it  can  take 
it  (pp.  290-1).  The  psychologist  warns  us  with  sombre  pride 
that  very  soon  he  will  ‘overhaul  most  of  our  ideas  about  our¬ 
selves,  and  will  give  us  a  very  detailed  account  of  our  mental 
activities’  (p.  323).  And  the  critic,  waving  in  the  air  the  sheaf 
of  ‘protocols’  he  has  secured  from  his  undergraduate  guinea- 
pigs,  holds  out  the  hope  of  proving — in  spite  of  the  chaos  those 
protocols  have  revealed — that  he  has  found  for  us  some  path 
through  the  chaos,  some  conclusion  more  stable  than  a  mere 
quot  homines,  tot  sententiae  (p.  179). 

That  all  this  fun  is  no  less  good  than  clean,  only  a  curmud¬ 
geon  would  deny.  But,  undeniably,  it  is  also  confusing;  the 
suspicion  grows  that  the  forthright  clarity  with  which  the  in¬ 
troduction  had  stated  the  writer’s  aims  was  a  trifle  deceptive. 
Objectives  are  stated;  the  route  towards  them  is  pointed  to  and 
the  journey  begun;  and  then — there  is  an  odd  hesitation;  the 
route,  we  are  told,  is  not  quite  as  promising  as  it  had  looked  at 
first.  This  process  happens  so  often  that  one  begins  to  suspect 
that  its  recurrence  must  be  more  than  accidental.  On  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  Sense  and  Feeling,  for  instance.  Three  types  are 
distinguished  (pp.  210  ff.).  In  the  first,  ‘the  feeling  is  generated 
by  and  governed  by  the  sense’.  In  the  second,  it  is  the  other 
way  round.  As  an  example  of  the  first,  we  are  given  the  epithet 
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‘miraculous’;  of  the  second,  ‘gorgeous’.  (Both  as  they  occur 
in  the  tenth  poem  of  the  protocols.)  I  must  admit  that  though 
I  have  looked  at  those  epithets,  in  the  light  of  this  distinction, 
with  the  utmost  care  and  pertinacity,  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  a 
shameful  conviction  that  if  Richards  had  chosen  to  reverse 
them,  I  would  have  found  myself  just  as  satisfied.  However — 
passing  that —  we  come  to  the  third  type,  in  which  the  alliance 
of  sense  and  feeling  ‘comes  about  through  the  context’.  The 
thought  occurs :  isn’t  this  really  the  only  valid  type — the  only 
type  that  actually  occurs  in  an  actual  poem?  That  suspicion 
the  author  shortly  confirms;  it  is,  he  agrees,  ‘of  course  the  usual 
condition  in  poetry’.  He  tells  us,  next,  that  ‘its  separation  from 
Type  I  is  a  matter  only  of  degree’,  and  finally  (in  a  footnote) 
that  ‘these  types  of  situation  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  The 
same  word  may  give  rise  simultaneously  to  situations  of  Types  I 
and  ir.  By  which  time,  just  what,  that  is  useful,  is  left  of  the 
three  types?  Another  example.  We  are  dealing  now  with 
metaphor.  Another  distinction  is  made.  There  are  sense  meta¬ 
phors,  between  objects,  and  emotive  metaphors,  between  feel¬ 
ings.  ‘If  you  call  a  man  a  swine,  for  example,  it  may  be  because 
his  features  resemble  those  of  a  pig,  but  it  may  be  because  you 
have  towards  him  something  of  the  feeling  you  conventionally 
have  towards  pigs  .  .  .  ’  (p.  221).  But  once  again,  no  sooner 
are  we  given  this  distinction  than  we  arc  told  that  ‘both  meta¬ 
phorical  shifts  may  be  combined  simultaneously,  and  they  often 
arc  .  .  .  Most  descriptions  of  feelings,  and  nearly  all  subtle 
descriptions,  are  metaphorical  and  of  the  combined  type’. 

The  process  has  been  the  same  in  both.  The  critic — the  honest, 
shrewd,  practical  reader — has  qualified  to  nothingness  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  the  psychologist.  A  distinction  is  elaborated;  it  is 
admitted  that  in  practice  it  hardly  works;  but  it  is  still  retained. 
Retained  for  what  purposes?  For  the  purposes,  it  seems,  of  the 
psychologist.  That,  at  one  point,  is  virtually  admitted.  ‘Both 
metaphorical  shifts  may  be  combined  simultaneously,  and  they 
often  arc.  But  in  studying  our  methods  of  describing  feelings, 
they  have  to  be  distinguished’  (p.  222).  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  book,  from  one  viewpoint,  was  to  unite  in  a  common  re¬ 
search  the  literary  critic  and  the  semanticist-psychologist,  or  at 
least  to  employ  the  second  in  the  service  of  the  first.  But  the 
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two  remain  obstinately  two,  and  now  and  then  the  work  of  the 
semanticist-psychologist  does  not  appear  to  be  helping,  but  is 
rather  hindering,  the  work  of  the  critic.  Is  it  fair  to  think  that 
that  suspicion  has  received  confirmation  from  Richards’s  later 
work? — and  from  that  of  his  most  brilliant  pupil?  Certainly 
one  would  have  to  agree  that  the  hope  expressed  for  ‘a  com¬ 
bination  or  co-operation  of  psychology  and  literary  analysis,  or 
criticism  .  . .  neither  alone  can  do  much,  both  together  may  go 
far’  (p.  219) — has  hardly  been  realised  in  the  twenty-eight  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  hope  was  expressed.  Richards  might 
answer :  that  is  no  fault  of  the  aim,  but  simply  of  the  persons 
who  have  served  it  badly — or  declined  to  serve  it  at  all.  But 
the  reason  for  failure  may  be  more  radical.  It  may  be  that  both 
the  methods  and  the  purposes  of  semanticist  or  psychologist 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  critic  on  the  other  are  incurably  different 
— that  the  kind  of  defining  and  refining  and  distinguishing 
which  is  demanded  by  the*  first  is  of  another  kind  from  that 
which  the  second  finds  he  must  use.  We  have  had,  perhaps, 
enough  experience  by  now  to  justify  scepticism  concerning  those 
careful  verbal  distinctions,  those  attempts  at  dividing  and  sub¬ 
dividing  and  exact  defining  of  critical  terminology.  Have  they 
ever  done  any  good?  Has  even  the  most  famous  of  them — 
Coleridge’s  Fancy  and  Imagination — ever  helped  a  single  reader 
towards  a  better  understanding  of  a  single  poem?  I  suspect 
that  a  degree  of  looseness  is  not  merely  harmless,  but  is  posi¬ 
tively  beneficial,  in  the  language  of  criticism :  when  Pope 
writes : 

Thus  in  the  soul  while  memory  prevails, 

The  solid  power  of  understanding  fails; 

Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  play, 

The  memory’s  soft  figures  melt  away  .  .  . 

he  makes  his  point  with  perfect  adequacy,  though  we  know 
that  neither  memory  nor  understanding  nor  imagination,  as  he 
employs  them,  could  bear  exact  definition.  An  Augustan  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  define  too  closely,  not  to  examine  too  curiously 
into  the  meanings  of  terms,  may  result  in  a  relaxed  ant’  flexible 
play  between  reader  and  writer  that  is  more  conducive  to  good 
reading(which  is  also  good  criticism) than  elaborate  preliminary 
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exercises  of  definition,  designed  to  ensure  that  ‘we  know  what 
we  mean’.  For  these,  in  practice,  seem  usually  to  achieve  the 
opposite :  we  know  less  and  less  what  we  mean.  Yes  (it  may  be 
answered),  that  was  all  very  well  in  Augustan  days,  when  writer 
and  reader  alike  knew  better  than  now  the  values  they  ascribed 
to  the  well-worn  counters  they  tossed  about,  and  could  be  con¬ 
fident  that  those  values  were  near  enough  the  same;  but  nowa¬ 
days,  with  no  such  gentleman’s  agreement,  we  must  make  sure 
before  we  begin.  We  must :  but  it  remains  questionable  if  the 
best  way  of  making  sure  is  this  way. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I  am  arguing  for  impre¬ 
cision  in  criticism;  my  point  is  that  criticism’s  precision  is 
different  from  science’s.  The  author  of  Practical  Criticism 
might  reply  that  that  point  is  quite  adequately  conceded  in  his 
work.  It  is.  It  is  conceded  so  often  and  so  generously  that 
one  wonders  how  much  is  really  left  of  the  hope,  the  claim,  that 
psychology  or  any  other  science  can  and  should  be  brought  to 
the  aid  of  criticism.  There  is  an  excellent  passage  which  con¬ 
fesses  that  ‘the  psychologist  is  properly  suspect  to-day  when  he 
approaches  these  topics’  (p.  3.11);  there  is  a  clear  realisation 
throughout  that  ‘general  laws’  about  the  nature  of  poetry  are 
of  very  small  value,  if  they  are  not  positively  harmful.  ‘A  direct 
practical  application  of  an  adequate  account  (of  poetry)  to  any 
poem  is  impossible’  (p.  299).  But  isn’t  it  in  the  nature  of  the 
scientific  method  first  to  deduce,  and  then  to  apply,  just  such 
general  accounts?  There  is  a  real  problem  here,  a  major  ques¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  want,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  our  literary 
criticism  intolerably  and  intolerantly  narrow,  we  want  to  recog¬ 
nise  that  insights  from  other  fields  are  always  welcome,  always 
possible  bringers  of  valuable  aid;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when 
we  feel  that  in  practice,  in  particular  cases,  these  borrowings 
have  not  been  to  the  point,  we  must  say  so :  with  regret  and 
respect — but  we  must  say  so.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  to  the  mean 
between  exclusiveness  and  autonomy.  Practical  Criticism  makes 
it  clear  just  why  it  is  not  easy;  and  it  does  so  because  its  author  is 
unusually  qualified — equally  qualified — both  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  field  of  criticism,  and  because  he  is  a  writer  of  uncom¬ 
mon  honesty,  who  never  hesitates,  when  the  facts  compel  him, 
almost  to  demolish  what  he  has  just  affirmed.  In  the  seesaw 
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Struggle  between  the  critic  and  the  psychologist — between  the 
shrewd,  experienced,  devoted  reader  of  poetry  and  the  ingeni¬ 
ous,  inquisitive  formulator  of  abstractions  and  distinctions — it 
is,  on  balance,  the  former  who  wins. 

II 

If,  then,  it  has  to  be  concluded  that  one  of  the  book’s  objec¬ 
tives  is  scarcely  realised,  what  of  another?  We  were  told  at  the 
outset  to  hope  for  some  better  conclusion  than  quot  homines  tot 
sententiae'y  to  fall  back  on  that,  says  the  author,  would  be  ‘a 
result  at  the  opposite  pole  from  my  hope  and  intention’  (p.  179). 
This  is  later  confirmed  when  we  read  that  although  we  shall 
never  find  any  general  law  of  poetry  which  possesses  universal 
applicability,  nevertheless  we  must  not  conclude  ‘that  enquiry 
into  the  differences  between  good  and  bad  in  poetry  is  futile’  (p. 
299).  We  are  being  offered, that  is, the  prospect  of  some  standard 
of  judgment  wider  and  sounder  than  mere  individual  preference. 
Do  we  get  it?  The  nearest  attempt  at  giving  it  is,  perhaps, 
this :  ‘Value  in  poetry  turns  nearly  always  upon  differences  and 
connections  too  minute  and  unobtrusive  to  be  directly  perceived. 
We  recognise  them  only  in  their  effects  .  .  .  The  differences 
between  good  and  bad  poetry  may  be  indiscernible  to  direct 
attention  yet  patent  in  their  effects  upon  feeling.  The  choice  of 
our  whole  personality  may  be  the  only  instrument  we  possess 
delicate  enough  to  effect  the  discrimination.’  What  is  meant 
by  ‘the  choice  of  our  whole  personality’  has  been  indicated  a 
little  earlier :  ‘it  must  be  an  essential  not  an  arbitrary  choice, 
one  which  expresses  the  needs  of  the  being  as  a  whole,  not  a 
random  gust  of  desire  or  the  obstructing  capacity  of  some  dead 
member’  (p.  302).  This,  it  seems,  is  an  admission  that  what 
decides  between  good  and  bad  is  the  reader’s  personality :  how, 
then — since  each  personality  is  unique — are  we  avoiding  the 
acceptance  of  quot  homines  —  ,  which  was  earlier,  specifically, 
rejected?  Does  it  help  matters  to  say  ‘the  whole  personality’, 
to  insist  that  the  choice  must  be  ‘essential’,  and  to  invoke,  as  a 
previous  chapter  had  invoked,  the  Confucian  doctrine  of  ‘sin¬ 
cerity’  as  the  criterion  for  deciding  what  is  ‘whole’  and  what  is 
‘essential’  ?  Once  it  is  agreed  that  the  deciding  ‘instrument’  is 
within  the  reader’s  personality,  I  for  one  cannot  quite  see  how 
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a  Standard  other  than  private  and  individual  is  being  presented. 

But  perhaps  there  is  a  way  out.  The  value  of  the  poetry  is 
recognised,  it  seems,  in  the  ‘effects’  of  the  poetry — its  effects 
upon  ‘feeling’.  Good  poetry,  presumably,  has  good  effects :  bad 

Ohas  bad  effects.  (I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  here  using 
and  ‘bad’  in  two  different  senses.)  This  assumption  is 
certainly  behind  a  later  passage,  which  talks  of  ‘the  oppression 
which  follows  the  forced  acceptance  of  a  bad  poem’,  and  con¬ 
tinues  :  ‘When  an  old  habit  which  has  been  welcoming  a  bad 
poem  is  revivified  into  a  fresh  formation,  or  a  new  limb  which 
has  grown  to  meet  a  good  poem  wakes  into  life,  the  mind  clears, 
and  new  energy  wells  up  .  .  .  ’  (p.  304).  There  is,  surely,  a 
degree  of  question-begging  here.  It  is  assumed — but  has  it 
been  proved? — that  only  if  there  is  something  wrong  with  a 
reader  (‘forced  acceptance’)  can  a  bad  poem  be  taken  as  good; 
it  is  assumed  that  when  it  is  so  taken,  the  effect  is  bad — a 
spiritual  indigestion.  But  who  has  decided  that  this  poem  is 
bad  ?  Not  this  reader  himself :  for  he,  cx  hypothesis  has  decided 
it  is  good;  he  has  imagined  that  its  effects  on  himself  are  good 
also.  And — as  we  had  just  been  informed — the  ‘instrument’ 
for  deciding  is — can  only  be — the  reader’s  ‘personality’.  So 
what  must  have  happened  is  that  Richards  himself — another 
unique  personality — has  stepped  in  and  said :  ‘You’re  wrong’, 
and  has  felt  himself  justified  in  saying  so  because  his  ‘whole 
personality’  has  told  him  that  the  other’s  had  erred.  But  what 
if  a  reader  came  to  him,  after  studying  a  bad  poem — let  us  say 
Woodbine  Willie’s  ‘There  was  rapture  of  Spring  in  the  morning’ 
(poem  IV  in  the  protocols) — and  said :  ‘I  have  read  this  poem 
with  the  utmost  devotion,  I  have  made  my  critical  choice  with 
all  the  sincerity  (Confucian)  I  can  summon  up,  I  still  think  it  a 
good  poem,  and  I  find  no  sense  of  “oppression”  in  my  spiritual 
viscera’ — what  could  Richards  answer?  Either  he  must  agree 
that — for  this  reader — this  bad  poem  is  a  good  poem,  since  the 
reader’s  ‘whole  personality’  has  told  him  it  is  so,  and  that  is 
the  criterion  Richards  has  accepted :  or  he  must  maintain,  on 
the  strength  of  the  reader’s  wrong  choice,  that  what  he  thought 
was  his  ‘whole  personality’  and  what  he  thought  was  ‘sincerity’ 
were  not  in  fact  what  he  thought  they  were — and  then,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  the  argument  has  been  stood  on  its  head,  for  the 
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value  of  the  poem  is  not  now  decided  by  its  effects  on  the  reader, 
those  effects  to  be  felt  by  the  reader  himself,  but  the  effects  have 
been  decided  by  its  value,  and  that  has  been  determined  by 
another  reader. 

An  awareness  of  these  difficulties  may  lie  behind  the  last 
two  paragraphs  of  this  chapter.  ‘This  amounts,  perhaps,’  says 
Richards,  ‘to  a  claim  that  a  certain  kind  of  critical  choice  li.c, 
one  governed  by  Confucian  sincerity,  by  ‘obedience  to  that 
tendency  which  “seeks”  a  more  perfect  order  within  the  mind’l 
is  infallible’  (pp.  304-5).  It  does,  indeed,  appear  to  amount  to 
that  claim.  But  infallible  how  w’idely.^  Infallible  for  all  readers? 
— are  we  to  conclude  that  all  readers,  if  they  once  attained  to 
the  proper  ‘sincerity’,  would  agree  about  all  poems,  that  if  either 
Dr.  Leavis  or  Professor  Lewis  became  more  ‘sincere’,  one  of 
them  would  have  to  acknowledge  that  his  view  of  Milton  was 
wrong  and  the  other’s  was  right?  Or  infallible  only  for  the  one 
individual  at  the  one  mothent? — in  which  case  the  word  has 
clearly  a  different  meaning.  That  this  is  the  intention  seems 
confirmed  by  a  later  passage.  ‘It  is  less  important  to  like  “good” 
poetry  and  dislike  “bad”,  than  to  be  able  to  use  them  both  as 
a  means  of  ordering  our  minds.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  reading 
we  give  them  that  matters,  not  the  correctness  with  which  we 
classify  them.  For  it  is  quite  possible  to  like  the  “wrong”  poems 
and  dislike  the  “right”  ones  for  reasons  which  are  excellent’ 
(p.  349).  This  sounds  admirably  liberal :  but  it  docs  need  justi¬ 
fying  or  explaining.  For  what  can  be  the  reasons  which  are 
‘excellent’  but  nevertheless  lead  to  the  ‘wrong’  decisions? 
Clearly,  they  cannot  be  excellent  critical  reasons,  otherwise  they 
would  not  lead  to  wrong  critical  decisions.  They  must  then, 
presumably,  be  ‘excellent’  in  the  sphere  of  personal  psychology  ; 
it  is  ‘right’  (beneficial)  for  this  reader,  at  this  moment  and  for 
these  reasons,  to  like  this  poem  which  is  bad  and  dislike  that 
other  which  is  good.  But  in  fact,  as  a  scrutiny  of  his  handling 
of  the  protocols  will  reveal,  Richards  finds  it  hard  not  to 
ascribe  patently  wrong  decisions  to  some  flaws  or  quirks  in  the 
reader’s  psyche.  For  example :  ‘Though  fundamentally  some 
disorder  of  the  self-regarding  sentiment — a  belated  Narcissism, 
perhaps — must  be  at  the  root  of  these  afflicting  phenomena  . . .  ’ 
(p.  251).  Here  again,  perhaps,  there  is  some  unresolved  conflict 
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in  the  writer’s  mind.  The  critic  is  pretty  sure  that  he  knows 
which  poems  are  good  and  which  arc  bad;  he  would  like  to 
think  that  their  effects  arc  good  and  bad  accordingly.  But  the 
psychologist  is  not  happy  about  it;  he  knows  that  human  beings 
arc  not  so  simple,  and  he  has  too  a  degree  of  psychiatrist’s  sym¬ 
pathy  for  those  who  appear  to  succeed  in  ‘ordering  their  minds’, 
however  deplorable  —  from  a  literary  viewpoint  —  the  means 
they  employ  in  the  ordering.  So  he  enters  a  caveat;  good  and 
bad  in  effects  need  not  always  follow  ‘good’  and  ‘bad’  in  the 
quality  of  the  poems.  That  caveat,  I  have  little  doubt,  is  en¬ 
tirely  true  to  the  ways  of  the  human  mind;  but  what  is  left, 
once  it  is  accepted,  of  the  ‘effects’  on  the  ‘feelings’  as  criteria  for 
the  ‘goodness’  or  ‘badness’  of  the  poems? 

It  is  clear  that  the  whole  question  turns  on  the  meaning  of 
those  ‘effects’  on  ‘feeling’  which  poetry  produces  and  by  which 
we  arc  to  gauge  its  value.  And  clearly,  too,  this  is  engaging  us 
in  that  most  intractable  of  problems — the  problem  of  the  moral 
relevance,  the  extra-literary  relevance,  of  literary  taste  whether 
good  or  bad.  Richards  is  well  aware  of  its  difficulties — ‘a  large 
and  awkward  question’,  he  calls  it,  ‘how  far  insensitiveness, 
poor  discrimination,  and  a  feeble  capacity  to  understand  poetry 
imply  a  corresponding  inability  to  apprehend  and  make  use  of 
the  values  of  ordinary  life’  (p.  319).  He  begins  by  denying  the 
two  possible  extremes — that  which  affirms  that  there  is  always 
a  correspondence  and  that  which  denies  that  there  is  ever  one — 
and  comes  to  the  cautious  conclusion  that  ‘a  general  insensi¬ 
tivity  to  poetry  docs  witness  a  low  level  of  general  imaginative 
life’  (p.  320).  That  is  certainly  cautious,  and  almost  (in  the  word 
‘imaginative’)  tautological.  One  wants  to  know  the  answer  to 
a  further  question :  why  is  it  important  not  to  have  ‘a  low  level 
of  imaginative  life’?  Unless  that  question  is  answered,  the  pro¬ 
position  remains  something  like  a  closed  circle.  Richards’s 
answer — a  familiar  one  by  now — is  that  since  ‘mechanical  in¬ 
ventions,  with  their  social  effects,  and  a  too  sudden  diffusion  of 
indigestible  ideas,  are  disturbing  throughout  the  world  the 
whole  order  of  human  mentality’,  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves 
of  ‘any  means  by  which  we  may  artificially  strengthen  our 
minds’  capacity  to  order  themselves’,  and  the  best  of  these  means 
is  poetry  (p.  320).  That  answer,  though  I  suppose  I  agree  with 
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its  intention — and  would  like  to  believe  in  its  practicability — 
has  never  completely  satisfied  me.  The  implications  of  ‘arti¬ 
ficially’  worry  me :  can  a  thing  which  is  taken  in  that  spirit  have 
the  sheading  power  which  is  claimed  for  it?  There  is  another 
passage — which,  for  the  same  reason,  arouses  the  same  doubt — 
that  claims  that  since  ‘it  is  easy  to  push  up  the  general  level 
of  performance  in  such  “natural”  activities  as  running  or  jump¬ 
ing  (not  to  insist  upon  the  more  parallel  examples  of  moun¬ 
taineering,  fly-fishing  and  golf)’,  it  ought  to  be  equally  easy, 
given  the  right  training,  to  do  the  same  with  the  capacity  for 
poetry  (p.  310).  The  analogy  is  surely  false — the  analogy  be¬ 
tween  physical  skills  which  have  a  definite,  limited,  self- 
sufficient  objective  and  a  ‘skill’  which,  by  definition,  is  expected 
to  have  an  effect  beyond  itself,  an  effect  on  the  whole  ‘imagina¬ 
tive  life’.  It  is  just  that  effect  beyond  itself  which  needs  to  be 
proved :  and  I  must  admit  that  for  my  part  I  have  never  found 
any  piece  of  writing  which  ^tisfactorily  proved  it — proved  that 
a  high  level  of  sensitiveness  and  discrimination  in  poetry  cither 
guaranteed  or  helped  to  bring  about  a  high  level  in  other  things. 
Yet  unless  one  can  believe  that,  one  is  condemned  to  a  self- 
limiting  aestheticism,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  the  proposition 
of  Bentham  (as  re-phrased  by  the  younger  Mill) :  ‘quantity  of 
pleasure  being  equal,  pushpin  is  as  good  as  poetry’.  The  trouble 
is  that  what  is  easily  acceptable  as  a  general  statement  becomes 
very  hard  indeed  to  accept  when  it  is  stated  more  concretely 
and  with  one’s  eye  on  actual  people.  Put  it  like  this  — 
‘The  appreciation  of  great  poetry  is  possible  only  to  superior 
persons,  or  tends  to  make  persons  better,’  and  everyone  is  fairly 
happy;  but  put  it  like  this;  ‘The  ability  to  appreciate  great 
poetry  proves  A  and  B  to  be  (or,  assists  them  to  be)  better  hus¬ 
bands,  fathers  (wives,  mothers),  workers,  citizens,  etc.’ — com¬ 
mon-sense  and  modesty  alike  arc,  or  should  be,  in  revolt  (for 
of  course  that  proposition  would  be  made  only  by  someone  who 
believed  himself  to  be  capable  of  such  appreciation).  And  yet 
— unless  we  mean  something  like  this  when  we  enounce  our 
general  claim,  we  arc  meaning  nothing.  It  is  just  short  of  this 
point,  just  short  of  telling  us  what  are  those  ‘effects’  on  ‘feeling’, 
what  and  where  the  effects  of  those  effects,  that  Practical  Criti¬ 
cism  stops — and  I  wish  it  had  not  stopped  there,  for  its  author. 
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by  virtue  of  his  qualifications  as  psychologist  and  sociologist  as 
well  as  critic,  was  unusually  well  placed  to  go  on. 


Then  there  is  the  pedagogical  aim,  the  ambition  for  educa- 
1  I  tional  reform.  Three  things  lie  behind  this.  First,  there  is  a 
■  basic  assumption  that  to  read  a  poem  well  is  a  task  of  appalUng 
difficulty.  A  daunting  list  (ten  in  number)  is  recited  of  the 
‘chief  difHculties  of  criticism’  (which  means,  in  the  context,  of 
reading)  (pp.  13-17);  ‘  “making  up  our  minds  about  a  poem” 
we  are  warned,  ‘is  the  most  delicate  of  all  possible  undertakings’ 
(p.  317).  From  this  it  follows,  secondly,  that  this  most  delicate 
of  undertakings  can  by  most  persons  be  undertaken  successfully 
only  after  special  and  rigorous  training,  the  need  for  which  the 
‘protocols’  nave  amply  proved;  and,  thirdly,  the  techniques  for 
this  training  can,  it  is  hoped,  be  found.  All  these  assumptions, 
certainly  when  applied  to  one’s  native  language,  are  strictly 
modern;  for  although  in  the  past  individual  poets,  such  as 
I>onnc  or  Lord  Hcrl^rt  or  Wordsworth,  have  been  pronounced 
‘obscure’,  it  was  never  suggested  that  the  right  reading  of  a 
poem  in  one’s  own  tongue  constituted,  per  sCy  an  art  of  supreme 
difficulty.  One  of  these  things  must  be  true :  either  it  is  only  in 
our  own  times  that  this  has  Income  so,  or  it  was  always  so,  but 
only  in  our  own  times  have  readers  been  made  aware  of  it. 
Richards  is  inclined  to  the  former  hypothesis;  he  may  be  right 
— the  point  is  clearly  unprovable — ^though  it  might  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  speculate  whether  a  group  of  Cambridge  undergraduates, 
circa  1640,  set  down  to  give  their  accounts  of  ‘Lycidas’  or  the 
‘Nocturnall  upon  St.  Lucies  Day’,  would  have  done  much  better 
than  the  contributors  to  Practical  Criticism.  But  that  is  not  of 
much  importance.  The  real  question  is  this :  given  that  the  good 
reading  of  poetry  is  difficult,  how  do  we  make  it  less  difficult  ? 
Is  the  way  which  is  adumbrated  in  Practical  Criticism  the  right 
way?  Tnat  way  is  to  make  it,  at  the  outset,  dreadfully  clear, 
by  precept  and  by  exercises  and  by  analyses  of  the  exercises,  how 
difficult  is  the  task  we  are  faced  with.  It  is  made  clear  that  to 
find  the  right  responses  is  to  steer  the  trickiest  of  courses  between 
a  variety  of  Scyllae  and  Charybdes — between  Stock  Responses 
and  a  prejudiced  shying  away  from  them,  between  Sentimen- 
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tality  and  Inhibition,  between  Doctrinal  Adhesions  and 
Mnemonic  Irrelcvancies,  between  a  host  of  similar  perils.  One 
would  say  immediately  that  one  certain  result  of  this  will  be  a 
wary  self<onsciousness,  an  extreme  reluctance  to  rely  on  per¬ 
sonal  verdicts.  And  yet,  our  teacher  adjures  us,  the  only  critical 
choice  which  is  of  any  value  must  come  from  ourselves;  it  must 
not  be  imposed,  it  must  not  be  forced.  Is  this  really  possible? 
— is  it  possible  to  combine  the  subjection  to  a  ‘technique’  of 
reading  with  that  'direct'  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  thing 
read,  which  is  given  us  as  the  only  worthwhile  object  of  the 
technique  (p.  302)?  For  exceptional  readers,  yes :  but  those  arc 
just  the  readers  for  whom  the  ‘technique’  is  least  necessary.  For 
the  others,  I  am  not  so  sure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Practical 
Criticism  has  had  a  very  great  effect  on  the  teaching  of  poetry 
in  ‘ordinary  schools’.  All  of  us  who  teach  in  the  Universities 
must  be  aware  of  it;  there  is  never  any  lack  of  pupils,  arriving 
from  the  schools,  who — if  they  have  not  yet  been  instructed  in  a 
‘Theory  of  Interpretation’ — have  certainly  done  their  share  of 
exercises  in  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  poems.  Are  they 
better  off  for  it?  Are  those  of  them  who  were  born  with  a 
minimal  gift  for  poetry — and  those  are  the  ones  who  are  to  be 
improved,  if  improvement  is  possible — thereby  made  more  cap¬ 
able  than  they  would  have  been  of  that  'direct'  response?  Every 
teacher  will  answer  according  to  his  own  experience.  Mine  has 
forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  majority  the  acquisition 
of  a  ‘technique’  has  given  them  nothing  but  a  technique.  It  has 
made  them  rather  less  baffled,  less  utterly  naive,  than  Richards’s 
contributors;  it  has  given  them  a  degree  of  sophisticated  readi¬ 
ness  when  they  see  a  poem  and  a  kind  of  vocabulary  when  they 
write  about  it.  But  it  has  not  brought  the  ‘direct’  response  any 
nearer  to  those  who  would  not  have  found  it  in  any  case. 

Am  I  saying,  in  fact,  that  you  cannot  ‘teach  poetry’ — because 
the  gift  for  reading  it,  like  the  gift  for  making  it,  is  inborn  ?  I 
suppose  I  am.  You  can  teach  about  poetry;  and  that  teaching 
can  be  of  immense  value  in  the  developing  and  directing  of  the 
inborn  gift.  But  you  cannot  do  more.  I  am  saying  also  that  an 
undue  awareness  of  the  difficulties  of  reading  poetry — even  if 
these  difficulties  really  exist,  as  I  am  sure  they  do — may  be  self- 
defeating,  may  intensify  them  rather  than  reduce  them.  AnH 
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I  am  saying,  finally,  that  I  doubt  if  it  is  really  beneficial  either 
to  our  poetry  or  to  our  civilisation  if  we  hold  out  the  former  as 
a  possible  saviour  of  the  latter,  if  we  present  poetry  as  ‘the  most 
serviceable’  means  ‘by  which  we  may  artiRcially  strengthen  our 
minds*  capacity  to  order  themselves’,  ‘in  the  interests  of  our 
standards  of  civilisation’  (p.  320).  I  suspect  that  this  is  really  no 
difierent,  except  in  the  phrasing,  from  Arnold’s  hope  that  poetry 
might  take  the  place  of  religion.  That  hope  was  mistaken;  and 
so,  I  think,  is  this.  They  both  put  cart  before  horse.  An  art 
cannot  advance  the  standards  or  a  civilisation;  it  can  only  ex¬ 
press  and  reflect  and  to  some  extent — though  not  for  long,  by 
itself — preserve  them.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  individual  poets 
may  be,  and  often  are,  above  the  standards  of  the  civilisation 
they  are  fated  to  work  in;  if  those  standards  are  low,  and  they 
are  genuine  poets,  they  must  be.  But  poetry  as  a  pubhc  activity 
—poetry  read,  that  is — cannot  work  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  as 
a  preserver  of  a  living  culture  or  a  substitute  for  a  living  reli¬ 
gion.  And  if  you  demand  that  it  do  so,  it  becomes  neurotic; 
it  develops  an  anxiety-state;  and,  in  the  end,  it  will  fail  to  do 
even  what  it  can  do. 
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The  Poet  in  John  Gower 

PETER  FISON 

THE  reassessment  of  mediaeval  literature  which  culminated  in 
C.  S.  Lewis’s  Allegory  of  Love^  and  which  has  led  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  Piers  Plowman  and  even  of  the  Roman  de  la 
Rosej  has  had  little  effect  on  the  reputation  of  Gower.  With 
Langland  and  Chaucer  in  the  text-books,  of  course,  but  unread, 
like  the  epigoni,  Occleve,  Lydgate  and  Hawes. 

Nor  is  this  surprising.  Although  most  suited  for  modernisa¬ 
tion,  he  lacks  the  kind  of  reputation  that  would  make  him 
attractive  to  readers  of  the  Penguin  Classics:  and  he  is  com¬ 
pletely  devoid  of  the  metaphysical  complexity  of  structure  that 
delights  young  Empsonians  in  search  of  a  B.Litt.  or  Ph.D.  For, 
though  the  form  of  the  Confessio  Amantis  apes  the  allegorical 
structures  so  popular  at  the  time,  it  docs  so  in  outward  appear¬ 
ance  only.  As  such  indeed  it  might  be  taken  as  an  exemplary 
representation  of  the  attitude,  half-mystical  and  half-blas¬ 
phemous,  that  applied  the  ritual  of  religion  to  the  regulation 
of  the  courts  of  love :  the  lover,  wounded  by  passion,  is  ordered 
by  Venus  to  examine  his  faults  in  detail  with  her  confessor, 
Genius,  before  he  shall  be  granted  absolution.  This  gives  an 
excellent  excuse  for  long  disquisitions  on  the  true  manner  of 
love,  for  descriptions  of  its  various  states  and  for  innumerable 
stories,  culled  from  antiquity  and  the  East,  to  point  the  moral. 
But  though  the  confession,  with  certain  digressions,  is  systema¬ 
tised  under  various  sub-divisions  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins, 
there  arc  no  multiplcxities  of  form  to  titillate  the  scholar  like 
the  recurrent  spirals  of  meaning  in  Piers  Plowman  or  the  poli¬ 
tical  criticisms  of  Parliament  of  Foules. 

Of  course  there  is  a  political  interest,  particularly  in  the  Pro¬ 
logue  alnd  conclusion,  which  become  in  the  various  recessions 
ever  more  inimical  to  Gower’s  first  patron,  Richard  II.  But 
while  he  laments  the  state  of  England  and  advises  betterment, 
there  is  in  the  body  of  the  poem  litdc  of  that  complaint  about 
the  abuses  of  the  era  which  so  preoccupied  his  contemporaries. 
He  has  one  slashing  attack  on  the  Crusades : 
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Fro  ferst  that  holi  cherchc  hath  weyvcd 
To  prcchc  and  hath  the  swerd  received 
Wherof  the  werres  bee  begonne 
A  gret  partie  of  that  was  wonne 
To  Christes  feith  stant  now  miswent 
God  do  therof  amendement 

(L.iiii.2509) 

and  another  on  ‘this  newe  Secte  of  Lollardie’ : 

I  were  betre  dyke  and  delve 
And  stonde  upon  the  ryhte  feith 
Than  knowe  al  that  the  bible  seith, 

(Prol.  349) 

but  it  is  all  plainly  stated  and  none  of  it  has  to  be  winkled  out 
from  behind  an  allegorical  mask.  Gower  can  be  read  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  only. 

Nor  has  he  any  deep  reflections  to  make  on  the  abstract  psy¬ 
chology  of  love.  Instead  he  presents  us  with  an  acute  picture 
of  the  psychology  of  the  lover  as  an  individual.  He  evokes  the 
hectic  fever  of  unsatisfled  desire,  the  lover  waiting  hopelessly 
at  the  window  or  playing  fautc  de  mieux  with  his  mistress’s 
dog,  or  Pygmalion,  damned  to  an  unconsummateable  love. 

He  keste  hire  colde  lippes  ofte 
And  wissheth  that  thei  weren  softe 
And  ofte  he  rouneth  in  hire  Ere 
And  ofte  his  arm  now  hier  now  there 
He  leide  as  he  hir  wolde  embrace  .  . . 

And  thus  himself  he  gan  torment 
With  such  descse  of  loves  peine. 

(L.iv.405) 

There  is  the  same  felicity  of  portraiture  not  only  in  scenes  of 
longing,  but  in  all  features  of  the  relationship.  It  is  perhaps 
Gower’s  greatest  virtue  that  he  can  invest  the  commonplaces  of 
love  with  a  new  force  without  exalting  them  beyond  their  true 
stature.  His  description  of  Love — Melancholy,  for  instance,  or 
Doubt,  or  the  lover’s  sleeplessness,  part  anguish,  part  delight, 
or  the  Confessor’s  advice  to  the  lover  on  the  use  of  deceit. 
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apparently  so  obvious  yet  in  fact  almost  always  neglected : 


Deceive  Love  in  no  degre 

To  love  is  every  herte  fre 

Bot  in  deceipte  if  that  thou  feignest 

And  therupon  thi  lust  atteignest 

That  thow  hast  wonne  with  thi  wyle 

Thogh  it  thee  like  for  a  whyle 

Thou  schalt  it  afterward  repentc 

(L.i.151) 

And  the  self-torment  he  describes  of  longing  and  servitude ; 

Whan  I  that  mai  noght  fiele  hir  bare 
Mai  lede  hire  clothed  in  myn  arm 
Bot  afterward  it  doth  me  harm 
Of  pure  ymaginacioun 
For  thonne  this  .collacioun 
I  make  onto  miselven  ofte 
And  seie  ‘Ha  lord,  hou  sche  is  softe, 

Hou  sche  is  round,  hou  sche  is  smal ! 

(L.iv.1140) 

which  recalls  the  anguish  of  Wyatt’s  dream : 

Thankt  be  Fortune,  it  hath  been  otherwise 
Twenty  times  better;  but  once  in  special 
In  thin  array,  after  a  pleasant  guise  .  .  . 

so  that  amongst  the  dry  systems  of  mediaeval  love  theory  we 
suddenly  recognise  a  familiar  detail  and  feel  that  here  is  some¬ 
thing  real,  someone  milking  a  sore  tooth  that  still  aches. 

Gower  is  particularly  sensitive  to  that  psychological  fluctua¬ 
tion  in  the  soul  of  the  lover  that  is  so  pronounced  a  feature  in 
Chrestien  de  Troyes  and  his  German  successors,  but  is  often 
wholly  lacking  in  Chaucer.  Nor  does  the  latter  always  gain 
from  a  comparison  of  his  treatment  of  a  story  with  that  of 
Gower.  It  is  necessary  only  to  compare  their  approach  to  the 
talc  ‘of  Alcione  and  &ys  the  king’;  Chaucer’s  bare  recital  in 
The  Bo\e  of  the  Duchess^  admittedly  an  early  work,  and 
Gower’s  cave  of  sleep,  of  which  Spenser  himself  need  not  have 
been  ashamed : 
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And  that  was  in  a  strange  lond 
Which  marcheth  upon  Chymeric  .  .  . 

Thcr  is  growcndc  upon  the  ground 
Popi,  which  berth  the  sed  of  slcp 
With  othre  herbes  such  an  hep. 

A  stille  water  for  the  nones 
Rennende  upon  the  smale  stones, 

Which  hihte  of  Lethes  the  rivere; 

(L.iv.2936) 

or  to  contrast  the  Wyf  of  Bath’s  talc  of  Florcnt  with  Gower’s 
version  of  the  magic  bride — especially  the  fairy  rout  of  Rosi- 
phelee  which,  though  it  lacks  the  hectic  diseased  vision  of  Sir 
Orfeo  or  the  charming  touch  of  the  ‘whclpe’  in  the  Bokjc  of  the 
DuchessCy  yet  has  a  quality  that  manages  to  combine  the  magic 
and  the  statuesque  in  a  true  ‘glamour’. 

Gower  docs  not  aim  to  achieve  his  effects  by  means  of  the 
mighty  line,  not  even  in  the  Chaucerian  sense.  There  is  no  ‘A1 
for  the  love  of  Cleopataras’  here,  no  ‘No  man  but  Launcclot 
and  he  is  deed’,  though  occasionally  he  approaches  it,  as  in  the 
Talc  of  Constantine  with 

‘The  Icprc  cawhtc  in  his  visage’  (L.ii.3192) 

which  has  something  of  the  lapidary  quality  of  Chaucer. 

Gower’s  general  attitude,  though,  tends  to  preserve  a  smooth¬ 
ness  of  approach  by  lines  whose  effects  complement  each  other, 
so  that  the  impression  left  by  the  whole  exceeds  that  of  the 
individual  parts,  as  in : 

For  al  schal  dcic  and  al  schal  passe 
Als  well  a  Lcoun  as  an  asse, 

Als  wcl  a  beggerc  as  a  lord 
Towardcs  deth  in  on  acord, 

(L.i.2247) 

or  in  the  description  of  the  I.j«t  jud^ent  which,  while  it  docs 
not  remind  us,  as  Chaucer  could  mvc  done,  of  the  mighty 
annihilation  of  the  Sisdne  Chapel,  seems  to  evoke  an  impression 
more  peculiarly  mediaeval,  as  of  the  sombre  chanting  of  a  Dies 
Irac  in  the  background : 
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At  thilke  woful  dai  of  drede 
Where  every  man  schal  take  his  dom 
Als  wel  the  Maister  as  the  grom. 

The  mihty  kinges  retenue  .  .  . 

That  dai  mai  no  consail  availe 
The  pledour  and  the  plee  schal  faile 
The  sentence  of  that  ilke  day 
May  non  appell  sette  in  delay. 

(L.ii.3406) 

This  slow  accumulation  of  effect  is  not  confined  to  the  con¬ 
struction  alone.  We  would  look  in  vain  for  striking  Jacobean 
phrases  in  his  imagery;  it  is  always  carefully  built  up  to  its  con¬ 
clusion,  like  his  comment  on  the  tragic  ignorance  of  the  inces¬ 
tuous  Canacee  and  Machaire : 

Bot  as  the  bridd  which  wole  alihte 
And  seth  the  mete  and  noght  the  net 
Which  in  deceipte  of  him  is  set 
This  yonge  folk  no  peril  sihe 
Bot  that  was  likinge  in  here  yhe. 

(L.iii.182) 

This  whole  story  is  particularly  fascinating  in  the  light  it  throws 
on  Gower’s  approach  to  moral  problems,  for  his  theories  are, 
for  his  period,  highly  unusual  and  unlikely  to  appeal  to  those 
fashionable  critics  who,  in  Kathleen  Nott’s  phrase,  ‘claim  to 
represent  orthodox  Christian  theology  and  a  higher  kind  of 
reason’.  The  incest  of  Canacee  and  Machaire,  for  instance,  is 
not  viewed  by  Gower  as  an  abomination  but  rather  as  a  sin 
against  the  Lex  Positiva,  something  of  which  the  sufferers  arc 
unfortunate  rather  than  guilty : 

And  after  schc  [Nature]  which  is  Maistresse 
In  kindc  and  techeth  every  lif 
Withoute  lawc  positife 
Of  which  she  takth  nomaner  charge 
But  kepth  hire  lawes  al  at  large. 

(L.iii.170) 

It  is  this  attitude,  almost  of  pity,  which  enables  him  to  invest 
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the  Story  with  such  pathos  and  nostalgia  that  we  feel  that  they 
are  doomed  like  Tristram  and  Isolde  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  rather  than  punished  in  their  wickedness : 

Nature  tok  hem  into  lore 
And  tawht  hem  so,  that  overmore 
Sche  hath  them  in  such  wise  daunted 
That  thei  were,  as  who  seith,  enchaunted. 

(L.iu.175) 

‘Enchaunted’.  It  sums  up  Gower’s  attitude  to  love  as  it  might 
Anhouih’s,  an  attitude  overlaid  with  the  nostalgia  of  his  own 
loss  but  instinct  with  a  pity  and  understanding. 

C.  S.  Lewis,  in  The  Allegory  of  Love^  speaks  of  Gower’s 
‘dim  glory’.  The  appelation,  wWch  is  excellent,  has  been  mis¬ 
understood  as  ‘gloomy  splendour’,  though  the  sense  of  the  word 
is  ‘diffuse’  rather  than  ‘unemphatic’.  For  if  the  basic  brick  of 
Gower’s  poetry  is  the  block  of  lines  rather  than  the  individual 
phrase,  it  is  unrewarding  to  pick  out  one  sentence  more  striking 
than  the  rest;  the  overdl  effect  is  the  object.  He  could  never 
have  created  that  brilliant  series  of  cameos  in  the  Temple  of 
Mars  where  Chaucer  catches  a  salient  point  as  in  a  flash  of 
lightning : 

‘The  careyne  in  the  busk  with  throte  ycorve’ 

(Knight’s  Tale  2013) 

Neither,  however,  could  Chaucer  have  conveyed  the  impression 
of  Pope  Sylvester  in  the  Tale  of  Constantine,  where,  though  not 
a  single  line  may  be  isolated  in  vacuo^  the  sense  of  the  man 
dominates  the  whole  legend.  Because  for  Gower,  as  for  Dryden 
or  Byron,  it  is  the  final  impact  of  the  story  as  a  whole  that 
counts;  and  it  is  of  Dryden  amongst  later  poets  that  he  most 
reminds  me.  Nothing  is  less  likely  to  appeal  to  any  of  the  critical 
schools  of  to-day  than  his  controlled  and  effordess  smoothness 
that  prefers  to  sacrifice  an  individual  beau^  rather  than  to  upset 
the  balance  of  the  whole.  The  contrast  or  moods,  for  instance, 
so  efficiently  managed  in  the  Tale  of  Jason  with  its  transition 
from  the  nightbound,  raving  sorceries  of  Medea  turned  almost 
to  a  beast; 
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The  world  was  stille  on  every  side; 

With  open  hed  and  fot  all  bare 
Hir  her  tosprad  sche  gan  to  fere 
Upon  hir  clothes  gert  sche  was 
A1  specheles  and  on  the  nas 
Sche  glod  forth  as  an  Adore  doth  . . . 

Anon  sche  gan  to  sterte  and  renne 
The  fyri  auTters  al  aboute 

(L.V.3962) 

to  the  colourful  gaiety  of  Jason’s  return 

The  Sonne  shyneth  bryht  and  hote 
The  Flees  of  gold  schon  forth  withal 
The  water  glistreth  overal. 

(L.V.3732) 

is  all  subordinate  to  the  narrative,  so  that  the  tale  can  compre¬ 
hend  without  jarring  both  Medea’s  wildness  and  the  romantic 
enthusiasm  of  Jason : 

Of  every  worldes  oure 
Fortune  stant  in  aventure 
Per  aunter  wel,  per  aunter  wo : 

Bot  hou  as  evere  that  it  go 
It  schal  be  with  myn  bond  assaied. 

(L.V.3349) 

This  is  the  sort  of  man,  we  can  feel,  much  more  than  Chaucer’s 
hero,  who  really  might  voyage  ‘Beyonde  Troye,  eastward  in  the 
ses  ’  {Legend  of  Good  Women,  1426). 

Occasionally  Gower  may  even  approach  Chaucer’s  slyness  of 
comment : 

I  not  hou  Jason  that  nyht  slep 
Bot  wel  I  wot  that  of  the  Schep 
For  which  he  com  into  that  yle 
He  thoghte  had  a  litel  whyle 
Al  was  Medea  that  he  thoghte 

(L.V.3403) 

but  he  does  not  often  indulge  in  this  sort  of  thing  lest  it  disturb 
his  effect.  It  would  therefore  be  a  mistake  to  expect  Chaucer’s 
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humour  or  Chaucer's  realism.  From  its  very  introduction  the 
Confessio  Amantis  is  set  in  more  courtly  society  than  the  Canter¬ 
bury  TaleSy  as  behts  stories  of  more  serious  import.  Chaucer 
begins  in  the  bourgeois  life  of  a  Southwark  tavern;  Gower, 
writing  ‘for  king  Richarde’s  sake’,  envisages  a  different  aspect 
of  the  river. 

In  Temse  whan  it  was  flowende 
As  I  be  bote  cam  rowende 

(Prol.  ist  Version,  39) 

and  the  atmosphere  is  kept  throughout  at  a  finer,  though  less 
varied  level.  So  that  it  is  ^lish  to  denigrate  Gower  for  lacking 
the  vitality  of  Chaucer’s  scenes  from  the  demi-monde,  scenes 
which  his  framework  could  never  admit.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  able  to  deal  courteously  with  the  most  outrageous  matter, 
his  discussion  of  rape,  for  instance,  and  to  show  an  unorthodoxy 
that  is  sometimes  almost  Shavian  in  its  good  sense.  In  his  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  need  for  lovers  to  prove  themselves  in  arms 

That  me  were  levere  hir  love  winne 
Than  Kaire  and  al  that  is  ther  inne  .  .  . 

What  scholde  I  winne  over  the  Se 
If  I  mi  ladi  loste  at  horn? 

(L.iv.1651) 

he  strikes  at  the  basis  of  the  formal  code  of  love  and  does  so  with 
a  gratifying  absence  of  cant. 

Yet  his  whole  poem  is  based  on  that  code  and  uses  its  conven¬ 
tions.  And  at  the  end,  when  he  has  confessed  and  Venus 
appears  to  him,  and  shows  him  to  himself  old  and  grey  and 
fitted  more  for  graveyard  work  than  love,  the  very  framework 
assumes  a  sad  nobility  which  for  the  rest  is  confined  to  the 
stories  themselves.  It  is  in  this  attitude  to  passion  more  than  in 
the  restraint  of  his  language  or  even  his  architectonic  sense  that 
we  find  Gower’s  greatest  affinity  to  Dryden.  Architectonic 
sense  he  has  of  course  in  an  unusual  measure  for  his  age,  and 
besides  the  form  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  a  definite  structure  may 
be  recognised  within  the  individual  stories.  He  is  particularly 
fond  of  that  most  difficult  of  techniques,  a  favourite  of  both 
Heine  and  A.  £.  Housman,  of  piling  up  a  slow  climax  that 
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suggests  the  catastrophe  as  it  approaches  it,  and  when  the  crisis 
arrives,  disposes  of  it  in  a  few  lines.  It  is  found  in  the  tales  of 
Coeix  and  of  Canacee,  but  most  strikingly  perhaps  in  the  hor¬ 
rible  revenge  of  King  Namplus  where,  having  let  himself  go  on 
the  details  of  the  storm, 

. . .  This  Flete,  which  an  havene  soghte. 

The  bryghte  fyres  sih  a  ferr 

And  they  hem  drowen  nerr  and  nerr 

(L.iii.1028) 

Gower  disposes  of  the  catastrophe  with  a  short  and  unforgettable 
scene 

Thus  thei  that  comen  ferst  tofore 
Upon  the  Rockes  be  forlore 
Bot  thurgh  the  noise  and  thurgh  the  cri 
These  othre  were  al  war  thereby 

(L.iii.1053) 

and  leaves  the  rest,  most  effectively,  to  the  imagination. 

Sometimes  he  may  sketch  a  mo<xl  in  one  brief  hint,  as  when 
the  King’s  brother  describes  his  fear  in  the  night, 

I  wot  non  other  cause  why 
But  only  that  this  nyht  ful  late 
The  trompe  of  deth  was  at  my  gate; 

(L.i.22o8) 

yet  his  descriptions  depend  not  on  any  individual  phrase,  struck 
off  like  a  spark  on  the  flint,  but  on  the  general  effect  of  the  com¬ 
plementary  lines.  There  is  not  much  fodder  here  for  the  critics, 
but  I  think  a  great  deal  of  reward  for  the  amateur  of  literature. 
For  there  is  matter  in  the  Confessio  Amantis  that,  quite  apart 
from  the  imagistic  content,  is  pure  poetry  in  the  sense  that  much 
early  Keats  is  pure  poetry.  I  have  already  quoted  the  cave  of 
Sleep;  even  more  enchanting  is  the  grove  of  Rosiphelee,  or  the 
marvellous  hymn  of  Cephalus  to  the  sun : 

And  thus  whan  that  thi  liht  is  faded 
And  Vesper  scheweth  him  alofte 
And  that  the  nyht  is  long  and  softe 
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JOHN  GOWER 

Under  the  cloudes  dcrke  and  sdllc  . . . 

Withdrawgh  the  Bancrc  of  thin  Armcs 
And  let  thi  lyhtes  ben  unborn 
And  in  the  Signe  of  Capricorn 
The  hous  appropred  to  Satorne 
1  preie  that  thou  wolt  sojorne 
Wher  ben  the  nihtes  derk  and  longe : 

For  I  mi  love  have  underfonge, 

Which  lith  hier  be  mi  syde  naked. 

(L.iv.3208) 

How  much  politer  this  is  than  Donne’s  ‘Busy  old  fool’  and  with 
what  splendour  it  rings  through  the  lost  sonorities  of  Middle 
English. 

Gower  then  is  pre-eminendy  a  poet.  Not  a  perfect  poet,  for 
despite  the  craftsmanship  displayed,  say,  in  the  alterations  that 
eventually  led  to 

‘The  beaute  faye  upon  her  face’  (L.iv.1321) 

he  will  occasionally — though  not  with  the  frequency  of  Chau¬ 
cer’s  practise — help  himself  out  with  tags  like  ‘for  the  nonnes’ 
or  ‘as  he  couthe’,  or  add  a  verbose  and  redundant  line  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme.  But  his  technical  command  of  the  language 
is  for  his  age  astounding.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  onoma¬ 
topoeia,  with  which  he  produces  effects  of  which  the  period 
seems  scarcely  capable.  Contrast  the  water  music  of  “Temse 
whon  it  was  flowende’  with  the  leaping  syllables  of 

The  Ro,  which  renneth  on  the  Mor 
Is  thanne  noght  so  lyht  as  I : 

(L.iv.2286) 

or  the  slow  murmur  of  the  Cave  of  Sleep  with  the  sinister  glid¬ 
ing  of  the  adder  in  the  description  of  Medea.  Gower  achieves 
an  almost  serpentine  motion,  and  it  is  to  convey  this,  rather  than 
for  its  own  sake,  that  he  uses  the  alliteration  in  Adrian  and 
Bardus 

‘The  grete,  gasdi  Serpent  glyde’  (L.v.5026) 

where  the  contrast  between  the  hiss  of  ‘gastli’  and  the  final 
slither  in  ‘glyde’  is  surely  unique  before  Dryden. 
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Perhaps  it  is  their  smoothness  and  competence  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  present  unfashionableness  of  both  these  poets;  nor 
will  Gower  compensate  the  trained  mediaevalist  with  a  confused 
structure  admitting  of  diverse  implications.  The  scaffolding  of 
Confessio  Amantis  is  conventional,  but  it  is  erected  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  skill.  What  mainly  emerges  from  the  form  in  which 
Gower  chose  to  set  his  tales  is  its  universality,  so  that  he  is  able 
to  recount  incest,  rape  or  pygmalionism  without  any  atmosphere 
of  perversion  and  with  an  unconventional  tolerance  of  other 
people’s  mores.  For  in  the  context  of  Venus’s  farewell 

Yit  is  it  time  to  withdrawe 
And  set  thine  hert  under  that  lawe 
The  which  of  reson  is  governed 
And  noght  of  will. 

(L.viii.2133) 

all  love  becomes  folly  and  these  ‘crimes’  only  greater  follies,  all 
regretted,  all  aspects  of  a  loss  and  all  irrevocably  in  the  past. 
And  finally  we  arc  left  at  the  retreat  of  the  vision 

‘A1  sodcinly,  Enclosid  in  a  sterred  sky’  (L.viii.2941) 

with  love  as  the  stuff  of  another  world.  Surely  this  also  is 
poetry? 

Engelska  Seminarict, 

Uppsala  University 
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Wuthering  Heights:  The  Rejection  of 
Heathcliff  ? 

MIRIAM  ALLOTT 

THE  influence  of  Lord  David  Cecil’s  analysis  of  Wuthering 
Heights  in  Early  Victorian  Novelists  (1937)  stems,  I  think,  from 
a  recognition  that  his  argument  is  related  to  a  right  order  of 
interpretation;  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  simple  approval 
of  the  total  meaning  he  ascribes  to  the  book.  Most  readers  feel 
that  Cecil  is  right  in  insisting  that  Wuthering  Heights  is  a  meta¬ 
physical  novel — ‘Her  great  characters  exist,’  he  writes,  ‘in  virtue 
of  their  attitude  to  the  universe,’  and  are  revealed  ‘against  the 
huge  landscape  of  the  cosmic  scheme’.  Firmness  on  this  perhaps 
obvious  point  is  important  and  necessary  in  dealing  with 
attempts  to  replace  the  descriptive  epithet  ‘metaphysical’  by 
some  such  alternative  as  ‘sociological’.  Yet  agreement  with 
Cecil  that  the  novel  does  indeed  deal  with  a  cosmos  which  is 
The  expression  of  certain  living  spiritual  principles — on  the 
one  hand  what  may  be  called  the  principle  of  storm — of  the 
harsh,  the  ruthless,  the  wild,  the  dynamic;  and  on  the  other 
the  principle  of  calm — of  the  gentle,  the  merciful,  the  passive 
and  the  tame,’  should  not  entail  our  passive  acceptance  of  the 
peculiar  metaphysics  he  ascribes  to  Emily  Bronte.  Her  ‘philo¬ 
sophy’  is  less  extraordinary  than  he  supposes:  less  daemonic 
and  inherently  more  probable. 

Cecil’s  main  contentions  about  the  principles  of  storm  and 
calm  and  their  relationship  to  each  other  in  the  novel  are  the 
following.  First,  they  are  ‘not  conflicting’ :  they  arc  to  be 
thought  of  either  as  separate  aspects  of  a  pervading  spirit  or 
as  component  parts  of  a  harmony.  Second,  they  are  not  in 
themselves  destructive.  If  in  life  they  become  so,  it  is  because 
‘in  the  cramped  condition  of  their  earthly  incarnation  these 
principles  arc  diverted  from  following  the  course  that  their 
nature  indicates  . . .  the  calm  becomes  a  source  of  weakness  . . . 
the  storm  a  source  not  of  fruitful  vigour  but  disturbance  .  .  . 
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even  in  this  world  their  discords  are  transitory  .  .  .  ’  Thirdly, 
the  system  composed  of  the  balance  of  these  opposites  can  only 
be  subject  to  temporary  interruptions  because  it  is  self-righting. 
It  operates  to  restore  the  equilibrium  which  is  momentarily 
lost.  Of  the  stormy  Earnshaws  and  the  Linton  ‘children  of 
calm’,  Cecil  asserts,  ‘Together  each  group,  following  its  own 
sphere,  combines  to  compose  as  cosmic  harmony.  It  is  the 
destruction  and  the  re-establishment  of  this  harmony  which  is 
the  theme  of  the  story.’  These  are  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
Cecil  from  his  study  of  the  novel,  but  they  are  not  self-evident 
conclusions.  It  is  true  that  if  they  are  accepted  as  self-evident, 
an  interpretation  of  Wuthering  Heights  can  be  made  which 
docs  justice  to  many  elements  of  EmiW  Bronte’s  art,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  pattern  of  the  novel  suffers  distortion,  and  much 
has  to  be  overlooked.  Again,  the  conclusions  arc  in  themselves 
extraordinary.  If  the  storm  and  calm  principles  are  neither 
conflicting  nor  destructive,’  if  the  discords  arc  only  transitory, 
and  if  the  final  harmony  is  the  rc-cstablishmcnt  or  an  original 
equilibrium,  surely  Wuthering  Heights  should  leave  us  feeling 
less  troubled  and  haunted  than  in  fact  it  does? 

Indeed  the  whole  structure  of  the  novel  suggests  a  deeper 
and  more  compulsive  concern  with  the  elements  of  ‘storm’ 
than  this  reading  allows  for.  As  everyone  has  noticed,  Emily 
Bronte  extends  her  themes  into  the  story  of  a  second  generation 
of  Earnshaws  and  Lintons;  Cecil  himself  comments  on  the  way 
in  which  she  uses  her  two  generations  to  illustrate  contrasts 
between  ‘calm’  and  ‘storm’,  and  to  reveal  the  workings  of  in¬ 
herited  characteristics.  But  he  has  not  seized  on  what  is  really 
significant  here.  What  is  most  remarkable  about  the  second 
generation  story  is  the  effort  it  makes  to  modify  the  ‘storm- 
calm’  opposition  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  the  most  violent 
and  troubling  elements  that  give  the  first  generation  story  its 
peculiar  intensity.  Emily  Bronte  takes  great  pains  in  the  second 
part  of  her  story  to  re-introduce  her  earlier  relationship-patterns 
and  to  show  them  with  a  new  kind  of  emphasis.  She  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  violent  Cathy  -  Edgar  -  Hcathcliff  relationships  of 
the  first  part  the  milder  Catherine  -  Linton  -  Hareton  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  second;  and  she  alters  the  earlier  savage  Hindley- 
Heathcliff  relationship  (of  victimiser  and  embittered  victim) 
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into  the  more  temperate  Heathcliff  -  Hareton  relationship 
(where  the  tyrant  has  some  feeling  for  his  victim,  while  the 
victim  himself  remains  loving  and  unembittered).  The  thor¬ 
oughness  with  which  she  ‘works  over’  the  relationships  in  the 
earner  parts  of  her  story  extends  to  other  situations  as  well : 
Hindley’s  savage  and  destructive  grief  for  his  wife,  Francis, 
and  Heathcliff’s  frenzy  at  Cathy’s  death,  reappear  as  Edgar’s 
deep  but  quiet  grief  for  the  same  Cathy,  and  as  Hareton’s 
‘strong  grief’  for  Heathcliff — a  gnsi  ‘which  springs  naturally 
from  a  generous  heart,  though  it  be  tough  as  tempered  steel’. 
Again,  while  Emily  Bronte  replaces  the  wildness  of  the  first 
generation  story  by  a  quality  of  energy  in  the  second  generation 
which  is  more  normal  and  human,  she  also  shows  us  in  the 
second  generation  a  demoralizing  extreme  of  calm.  Thus 
Heathcliff,  the  epitome  of  ‘storm’,  fathers  Linton,  who  takes 
‘Linton’  qualities,  inherited  from  Isabella,  to  their  furthest 
ptunt  of  lethargic  inaction. 

Seen  in  this  way,  the  book  consciously  describes  two  nearly 
symmetrical  ‘arcs’.  The  first  bears  us  on  through  the  violence 
of  Catherine’s  and  Heathcliff’s  obsessional  feelings  for  each 
other,  and  through  the  stress  of  their  relationships  with  the  Lin¬ 
tons,  to  end  in  a  mood  of  doubtful  equipoise  (for  the  spirits, 
apparently  united  and  at  rest,  lie  near  the  bare  moor,  and  in  the 
rain  and  darkness  they  still  ‘walk’).  The  other  ‘arc’,  also  passing 
through  stress,  ends  in  the  quiet  of  the  valley;  but  the  nature  of 
the  stress,  in  this  second  case,  is  different,  and  in  accordance  with 
it  there  is  a  quieter  outcome.  The  two  arcs  suggest  that  the  novel 
is  an  effort  to  explore  and,  if  possible^  to  reconcile  conflicting 
‘attractions’;  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  I  think,  that  Emily  Bronte 
was  drawn — though  very  differendy,  that  is  to  say  by  different 
parts  of  her  nature — towards  both  storm  and  calm.  In  the  story 
of  the  first  generation  the  clash  of  these  opposites  is  worked  out 
in  terms  of  a  strong  emotional  commitment  to  the  values  of 
storm.  What  does  such  a  commitment  in  all  its  furthest  implica¬ 
tions  really  entail  ? — this  is  the  question  Emily  Bronte,  with  her 
unsentimental  honesty,  seems  to  ask.  The  answer  is  troubling. 
The  second  part  of  the  novel  examines  an  alternative  commit¬ 
ment  and  poses  another  question :  if  storm-values  are  dangerous 
w  undesirable,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  calm  that  one  must  trv 
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to  accept  in  the  place  of  storm?  For  example,  are  we  to  accept 
calm  it  it  implies  a  universe  like  Linton’s,  in  which  men  and 
women  are  only  ‘half  alive’  ?  The  appeal  of  calm  is  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  rather  than  the  feelings. 

The  book’s  extraordinary  power  derives  at  least  in  part,  then, 
from  Emily  Bronte’s  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  conflicting 
demands  of  her  heart  and  head.  Her  most  powerful  emotions  lie 
with  Heathcliff  (or  ‘storm’,  or  ‘earth  in  its  harsher  aspects’— 
whichever  of  these  labels  one  prefers).  But  Heathcliff  is  ulti¬ 
mately  a  dark  and  troubling  image  to  her.  Everything  in 
Emily  Bronte’s  treatment  of  his  nature  suggests  that  so  far  from 
‘union  .  .  .  with  its  affinity’  being,  as  Lord  David  Cecil  sug¬ 
gests,  a  means  to  harmony,  such  a  union  is,  in  fact,  an  ominous 
conception,  generating  images  of  ‘darkness’  and  ‘storm’  from 
the  first,  and  gathering  increasingly  disquieting  associations 
the  more  it  is  contemplated.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  Emily 
Bronte  found  it  easy  to  reconcile  the  feelings  accompanying 
her  ‘Heathcliff’  passion  with  other  aspects  of  her  personality. 
She  was,  after  all,  simple  and  devout :  and  we  have  plenty  of 
evidence  of  her  piety.  Here  one  must  add  that  she  would  have 
found  either  meaningless  or  repellent  Lord  David  Cecil’s  com¬ 
ment  that  her  outlook  concerned  itself  ‘not  with  moral  stan¬ 
dards,  but  with  those  conditioning  forces  of  life  in  which  the 
naive  erections  of  the  human  mind  that  we  call  moral  standards 
arc  built  up’.  They  were  certainly  not  ‘naive  erections’  to  her : 
the  whole  mode  of  thinking  which  might  justify  such  an  ex¬ 
pression  was  an  impossibility  in  her  case.  Indeed,  the  second- 
generation  story  seems  to  result  from  a  ruthlessly  determined 
effort  to  supersede  Heathcliff  and  everything  identified  with 
the  harsher,  more  destructive  aspects  of  storm — we  learn  from 
Charlotte  how  strong  Emily’s  will  could  be,  and  head  would 
have  had  no  success  in  the  conflict  of  heart  and  head  if  her  will 
had  been  weak  or  vacillating.  I  am  stressing  here  that  this  is 
the  direction  in  which  the  second-generation  story  moves,  but 
of  course  there  is  no  permanent  solution  of  the  conflict  in  the 
sense  that  feeling  can  be  finally  defeated  by  will  in  the  service 
of  intellectual  judgment.  The  rights  of  feeling  arc  safeguarded 
in  the  novel,  for  Heathcliff,  defeated  in  one  way,  is  trumphant 
in  another.  Even  though  he  can  no  longer  prevent  the  happi- 
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ness  of  Harcton  Earnshaw  and  the  younger  Catherine,  he 
‘retains’  the  deserted  Earnshaw  property  that  he  has  usurped, 
inhabiting  Wuthering  Heights  and  the  bare  moorland  with  the 
elder  Camerine. 

At  the  novel’s  end  a  certain  equilibrium  has  been  achieved. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  Lord  David  Cecil  says,  an  inevitable 
harmony  following  Heathcliff’s  posthumous  union  with  his 
affinity,  Catherine,  nor  the  re-establishment  of  the  balance  of 
forces  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  when  Lintons  and  Earn- 
shaws  existed  harmoniously  but  in  separation.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
harmony  resulting  from  a  new  combination  of  Earnshaws  and 
Lintons,  with  Earnshaw  energy  modified  by  Linton  calm. 
Heathcliff  obsessions  are  excluded.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  new  harmonious  alliance,  the  Earnshaws  at  last 
abandon  their  old  house;  the  significance  of  this  departure  is 
stressed  by  Emily  Bronte’s  emphasis  on  the  inscription  over  the 
old  door,  which  Lockwood  notices  early  in  the  first  chapter — 
‘among  a  wilderness  of  crumbling  griffins  and  shameless  little 
boys,  I  detected  the  date  “1500”,  and  the  name  “Hareton  Earn¬ 
shaw”  ’ — and  which  the  dispossessed  Hareton  is  so  pleased  to 
be  able  to  read  for  himself  in  Chapter  XXIV.  After  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  Earnshaws  withdraw  from  Wuthering  Heights 
and  come  down  to  Thrushcross  Grange,  bringing  to  the  valley 
some  of  their  own  energy  but  also  in  their  turn  being  modified 
by  the  values  it  represents.  The  situation  at  the  end  of  the 
novel,  therefore,  is  vastly  different  from  the  situation  at  its  be¬ 
ginning.  The  management  of  the  narrative  suggests  how  im¬ 
portant  the  establishment  of  a  relationship  between  Lintons  and 
Earnshaws  is  to  the  novel’s  theme.  Through  Lockwood’s  nar¬ 
rative  we  are  brought  to  the  threshold  of  the  first  meeting 
between  the  two  families  in  Chapter  III,  we  are  carried  up  to 
this  point  again  in  Chapter  VI,  when  Nelly  Dean  speaks  por¬ 
tentously  of  the  consequences  of  the  meeting  (‘there  will  more 
come  of  this  business  ^an  you  reckon  on’),  and  we  look  back 
to  its  effects  in  the  scenes  of  Catherine’s  delirium  in  Chapters 
XI  and  XII.  Perhaps  the  one  clear  assertion  made  by  Wuther- 
ing  Heights  is  that  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life — and  given 
the  special  Earnshaw  nature — Lintons  are  better  for  Earnshaws 
than  Heathcliff  is.  To  that  extent,  Emily  Bronte’s  novel  makes 
c 
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a  moral  judgment :  but  whether  her  heart  goes  with  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Heathcliff  is  another  matter. 

The  interpretation  here  suggested  is,  I  believe,  forced  on  us 
by  the  book’s  structure,  but  me  evidence  from  structure  may 
be  strengthened  by  noting  the  different  texture  of  the  writing 
in  different  parts  of  the  novel.  The  emotional  quality  of  the 
first  part  of  the  book  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  second, 
and  to  a  great  extent  it  is  the  compulsive  nature  of  the  imagery 
in  the  first-generation  story  that  contributes  to  this  effect.  The 
prevailing  images  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  are  sombre  and 
troubling,  those  of  the  second  part  not  only  carry  less  disturb¬ 
ing  associations,  but  in  many  cases  they  appear  to  be  frankly 
contrived,  though  this  comment  must  not  lead  us  into  the  mis¬ 
take  of  thinking  them  less  successful.  They  are  often  fresh, 
vivid  and  genuinely  apt.  My  analysis  in  the  remaining  sections 
of  this  essay  is  concerned  with  these  qualitative  changes  in 
texture,  and  especially  with  the  ways  in  which  the  kind  of 
imagery  prevailing  in  each  of  the  two  parts  expresses  the  con¬ 
flict  which  Emily  Bronte  heroically  attempted  to  reconcile. 

II 

What  Emily  Bronte  was  trying  to  free  herself  from  when 
she  sought  an  alternative  to  Heathcliff  in  a  calmer  view  of  life 
is  suggested  by  certain  recurrent  motifs  that  accompany  and 
emphasise  the  various  appearances  of  the  stormy  ‘Heathcliff 
feelings’  described  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book.  These  motifs 
appear  at  moments  of  great  emotional  pressure  and  bring  with 
them  overtones  of  violence  and  the  supernatural.  Heathcliff 
is  inseparably  associated  with  discord  and  distress  from  his  first 
arrival.  Because  Mr.  Earnshaw  carries  the  child  Heathcliff  in 
his  arms  all  the  way  from  Liverpool,  his  own  children  arc 
deprived  of  the  toys  he  has  promised  them — Cathy’s  whip  is 
lost,  Hindley’s  fiddle  crushed — and  they  immediately  set  up  a 
iclamour  and  turn  against  the  newcomer.  The  same  early 
Chapter  (IV)  gives  us  other  details  that  underline  the  discordant 
elements  in  Heathcliff’s  nature,  and  it  ends  with  the  savage 
little  incident  of  the  two  ponies,  an  incident  which  drives 
Heathcliff  and  Hindley  even  further  apart.  Very  early  in  the 
novel  certain  images  are  linked  with  the  farouche  figure  of 
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Hcathcliff.  These  tend  to  recur  at  crucial  phases  of  the  story 
when  Catherine’s  passion  for  him  is  most  violently  felt. 

The  recurrent  image-pattern  first  appears  in  Chapter 
where  we  are  still  in  me  ‘present’  of  i8oi.  Lockwood,  lying  in 
the  first  Catherine’s  oak-panelled  bed  at  Wuthering  Heights — 
the  bed  which  is  itself  a  part  of  the  pattern — reads  her  account 
of  the  ‘awful  Sunday’  back  in  1777,  when,  as  we  learn  later  (on 
our  return  from  the  ‘present’  of  Lockwood  to  the  past  of  Nelly 
Dean’s  narrative  in  Chapter  VI),  she  and  Heatficliff,  driven 
out  by  Hindley,  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Lintons.  Lock- 
wood  falls  into  a  fitful  sleep,  disturbed  by  ‘the  branch  of  a  fir- 
trcc  that  touched  my  lattice,  as  the  blast  wailed  by,  and  rattled 
its  dry  cones  against  the  panes . . .  ’  (Chapter  III).  In  his  dream 
he  is  made  to  recall  his  surroundings,  so  that  they  arc  again 
described :  ‘I  was  lying  in  the  oak  closet,  and  I  heard  distinctly 
the  gusty  wind,  and  the  driving  of  snow;  I  heard,  also,  the 
fir-bough  repeat  its  tearing  sound  .  .  .  and,  I  thought,  I  rose 
and  endeavoured  to  unhasp  the  casement  .  .  .  ’(Chapter  III). 
But  the  hook  is  ‘soldered  into  the  staple’  and  he  has  to  smash 
the  glass  in  order  to  try  to  reach  ‘the  importunate  branch’.  As 
he  does  so,  his  fingers  close  on  the  fingers  of  ‘a  little  icc<old 
hand’! 


The  intense  horror  of  nightmare  came  over  me :  I  tried  to 
draw  back  my  arm,  but  the  hand  clung  to  it,  and  a  most 
fs  melancholy  voice  sobbed,  ‘let  me  in— let  me  in’.  ‘Who 

th  arc  you?’  I  asked,  struggling  meanwhile  to  disengage  my- 

iff  ;  self.  ‘Catherine  Linton,’  it  replied,  shivcringly  .  .  .  ‘I’m 

St  come  home:  I’d  lost  my  way  on  the  moor!’  As  it  spoke, 

in  I  discerned,  obscurely,  a  child’s  face  looking  through  the 

re  window.  Terror  made  me  cruel;  and  finding  it  useless  to 

is  attempt  shaking  the  creature  off,  I  pulled  its  wrist  on  to 

'  a  the  broken  pane,  and  rubbed  it  to  and  fro  till  the  blood 

■ly  ran  down  and  soaked  the  bedclothes:  still  it  wailed,  ‘let 

int  me  in !  ’  . .  .  (Chapter  III). 

m  This  ‘pattern’,  then,  has  physical  and  mental  elements :  it  in- 
hc  dudes  objects  such  as  the  oak-panelled  bed,  the  opened  window 
of  letting  in  ice-cold  wind  from  the  moors,  the  fir-tree  and  its 
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tapping  cones,  but  it  also  includes  sensations,  feelings  and  atti¬ 
tudes  linked  with  them — sensations  of  pain,  feelings  of  savagery 
and  supernatural  awe,  notions  of  exile  and  imprisonment 
(which  are  persistent  themes  of  Emily  Bronte’s  poems).  The 
pattern  recurs  at  important  moments  in  the  story  when 
‘Heathcliff’  feelings  are  intensified.  It  is  only  once  associated  ■ 
with  the  second  Catherine — when  she  escapes  from  Wuthering 
Heights  and  from  Heathcliff  through  her  mother’s  window 
and  with  the  help  of  the  fir  branch  (Chapter  XXVIII).  But 
the  first  Catherine’s  connection  with  the  pattern  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  At  the  height  of  her  Linton-Heathcliff  torment  in 
Chapter  XII,  Catherine  lies  delirious  on  the  floor  at  the  Grange. 
She  dreams  that  she  is  back  in  her  own  old  bed  at  Wuthering 
Heights,  and  that  she  is  ‘enclosed  in  the  oak-panelled  bed  at 
home,  and  my  heart  ached  with  some  great  grief  .  . .  my  misery 
arose  from  the  s^aration  that  Hindley  had  ordered  between 
me  and  Heathcliff.  I  was  laid  alone  for  the  first  time  . . .  ’  In 
the  dream  we  are  back  once  more  in  1777,  the  period  Lockwood 
reads  about  in  Catherine’s  ‘diary’,  and  of  which  Nelly  Dean 
tells  him  once  more  in  Chapter  VI.  Catherine  is  remembering 
the  time  when  she  and  Heathcliff,  already  separated  by  Hind- 
ley,  are  on  the  point  of  being  driven  even  further  apart  by  the 
Lintons.  Still  dreaming,  she  tries  to  push  back  the  panels  of 
the  oak  bed,  only  to  find  herself  touching  the  table  and  the 
carpet  at  the  Grange :  ‘my  late  anguish  was  swallowed  in  a 
paroxysm  of  despair.  I  cannot  say  why  I  was  so  wildly  wretched 
.  .  .  ’.  Her  attempted  explanation  of  this  despair,  beginning 
‘  .  .  .  supposing  at  twelve  years’  old  I  had  been  wrenched  from 
the  Heigr  Its  .  .  .  ’,  with  its  associations  of  exile  and  longing,  I 
recalls  the  dream  she  has  already  recounted  in  Chapter  IX, 
where  she  imagines  herself  in  heaven,  breaking  her  heart  ‘with 
weeping  to  come  back  to  earth’.  The  feelings  are  identical. 
She  tries  to  conjure  up  the  freedom  and  atmosphere  of  Wuthcr- 
ing  Heights :  ‘I’m  sure  I  should  be  myself  were  I  once  among 
the  heather  in  those  hills.  Open  the  window  wide  .  .  .  ’  Most 
of  this  chapter  is  taken  up  with  the  account  of  Catherine’s 
delirious  fantasies — ‘she  alternatively  raves  and  remains  in  a 
half-dream’,  Nelly  Dean  tells  Dr.  Kenneth — and  her  dreams^ 
are  ‘appalling’ :  ‘I  dread  sleeping :  my  dreams  appal  me,’  she 
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declares.  With  her  dreaming  is  combined  an  intense  desire  to 
hear  and  feel  once  more  the  cutting  north-east  wind  off  the 
moors.  Three  times  we  are  confronted  with  such  longings : 

‘Oh,  if  I  were  but  in  my  own  bed — in  the  old  house!’  she 
went  on  bitterly,  wringing  her  hands.  ‘And  that  wind 
sounding  in  the  firs  by  the  lattice.  Do  let  me  feel  it — ^it 
comes  straight  down  the  moor — do  let  me  have  one 
breath !  ’ 

To  pacify  her,  I  held  the  casement  ajar  a  few  seconds.  A 
cold  blast  rushed  through;  I  closed  it  and  returned  to  my 
post.  She  lay  still  now,  her  face  bathed  in  tears.  Exhaustion 
of  spirit  had  entirely  subdued  her  spirit :  and  fiery 
Catherine  was  no  better  than  a  wailing  child. 

The  echo  of  Lockwood’s  nightmare  is  unmistakable,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  final  phrase.  In  the  third  of  these  passionate  out¬ 
bursts,  Catherine  not  only  recalls  the  earlier  appearances  of  the 
image-pattern,  but  also  anticipates  its  final  emergence  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  Struggling  to  the  window  to  let  in  the  wind 
once  more,  she  imagines  she  ^es  the  (Jd  house  (we  are  told 
both  here  and  in  Chapter  X  that  Wuthering  Heights  is  ‘not 
visible’  from  the  Grange) : 

‘Look !  .  .  .  that’s  my  room  with  the  candle  in  it,  and  the 
trees  swaying  before  it .  .  .  It’s  a  rough  journey,  and  a  sad 
heart  to  travel  it;  and  we  must  pass  by  Gimmerton  Kirk, 
to  go  that  journey  I  We’ve  braved  its  ghosts  often  together, 
and  dared  each  other  to  stand  among  the  graves  and  ask 
them  to  come.  But  Heathcliff,  if  I  dare  you  now,  will  you 
venture.?  If  you  do.  I’ll  keep  you.  I’ll  not  lie  there  by 
myself:  they  may  bury  me  twelve  feet  deep,  and  throw 
the  church  down  over  me,  but  1  won’t  rest  till  you  are 
with  me.  I  never  will!’ 

And  it  is  because  Heathcliff  believes  that  she  does  indeed  ‘walk’ 
that  he  answers  her  call  at  last.  (‘So  much  the  worse  for  me 
that  I  am  strong,’  Heathcliff  tells  her  in  their  last  meeting 
before  her  death,  recorded  in  Chapter  XV,  ‘Do  I  want  to 
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live?’)  Years  later,  weakened  by  a  wound  (Chapter  XXXll), 
exhausted  by  his  self-inflicted  fast  and  spent  with  watching  for 
her  ghost,  Heathcliff  hnaliy  dies  in  Catherine’s  oak-panelled 
bed,  where  we  saw  him  He  in  anguish  after  Lockwood’s  dream 
at  the  beginning  of  the  novel  (winch,  it  should  be  remembered, 
refers  to  a  period  not  long  before  the  date  we  finally  reach  at  the 
end  of  the  story).  The  window  is  wide  open,  and  it  is  now  his 
hand,  and  not  that  of  the  wailing  child-ghost,  that  the  lattia 
has  grazed :  ‘  .  his  face  and  throat  were  washed  with  rain; 

the  bed<lothes  dripped,  and  he  was  perfectly  still.  The  lattice, 
flapping  to  and  fro,  had  grazed  the  hand  that  rested  on  the 
sill;  no  blood  trickled  from  the  broken  skin  .  .  .  ’(Chapter 

XXXIV). 

When  we  consider  the  emotional  quality  of  scenes  such  as 
these,  and  the  nature  of  the  obsession  which  they  indicate, 
it  docs  not  seem  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  spite  of  a 
tremendous  pull  the  other. way,  Emily  Bronte  finally  rejected 
‘Heathcliff’  and  constructed  a  new  order  out  of  a  judicious 
combination  of  ‘Lintons’  and  ‘Earnshaws’.  Passion  for  the 
dark,  ravaged,  sombre  earth — which  is  identified  with  Heath¬ 
cliff,  and  is  the  same  ‘earth’  for  which  in  her  poem,  ‘I  sec 
around  me  tombstones  grey’,  Emily  Bronte  declares  she  will  not 
exchange  the  brightest  heaven — leads  ultimately,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  wildness  and  strangeness  of  an  unhallowed  afte**  ‘ife 
No  real  conmromise  is  pofi’Dlc  with  this  darkly  cumpelung 
image :  its  cnccts  arc  too  scrong,  acting — to  use  one  of  the  rMcr 
Catherine’s  metaphors — like  ‘wine  in  water’  and  permanv  n'  y 
altering  the  colour  of  the  mind. 

The  ‘wine  in  watcr‘  metaphor  lecurs  in  tlie  strange  pas:^ 
leading  up  to  the  account  of  Catnerinc’s  dream  about  hci  •  -r 
in  Chapter  IX.  This  whole  passage  is  charged  with  powtiiul 
sentiments  which  begin  to  be  felt  when  she  makes  htr  cc’;* 
brated  declaration  to  Nelly  Dean.  She  has  just  agreed  to  i»^uiTy 
Edgar  Linton,  but,  believing  herself  to  be  alone  with  Ndly 
Dean  and  the  infant  Hareton,  she  tries  to  explain  her  uneasi¬ 
ness  about  this  decision.  Heathcliff  is  concealed  during  this 
scene  and  overhears  everything  up  to  the  point  where  Catherine 
cries,  ‘It  would  degrade  me  to  marry  Heathcliff  now’,  when 
he  gets  up  silently  and  goes  out,  so  missing  the  rest  of  her 
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speech,  which  is  a  passionate  declaration  of  love  for  him.  Nelly 
Dean,  in  attempting  to  elicit  from  Catherine  the  real  reason 
for  her  uneasiness  at  accepting  Edgar,  says : 

‘  .  you  will  escape  from  a  disorderly,  comfortless  home 

into  a  wealthy,  respectable  one;  and  you  love  Edgar,  and 
Edgar  loves  you.  All  seems  smooth  and  easy:  where  is 
the  obstacle?’ 

‘Here  and  herd"  repUed  Catherine,  striking  one  hand  on 
her  forehead,  and  the  other  on  her  breast ;  ‘in  whichever 
place  the  soul  lives.  In  my  soul  and  in  my  heart.  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  I’m  wrong!’ 

The  abnormality  of  Catherine’s  feelings  is  stressed  by  Nelly’s 
comment,  ‘That’s  very  strange!  I  can’t  make  it  out,’  and  by 
Catherine’s  reply,  ‘It’s  my  secret,’  and  her  statement  that  she 
cannot  ‘explain’  it  ‘distinctly’  but  will  try  to  give  Nelly  ‘a  feel¬ 
ing  of  how  1  feel’.  The  atmosphere  becomes  increasingly  tense 
as  Catherine,  about  to  recount  her  dream,  grows  ‘sadder  and 
graver’,  as  she  clasps  her  trembling  hands,  and  as  Nelly  Dean 
tries  not  to  listen — ‘I  won’t  hear  it,  I  won’t  hear  it,’  she  cries : 
Nelly’s  comment  in  describing  the  scene  to  Lockwood  is,  ‘I 
was  superstitious  about  dreams  then, and  am  still; and  Catherine 
had  an  unusual  gloom  in  her  aspect  that  made  me  dread  some¬ 
thing  from  which  I  might  frame  a  prophecy,  and  foresee  a 
dreadful  catastrophe.’  Finally,  a ‘dream’ is  told-^ut  Catherine’s 
mood  has  changed  and  she  laughs,  holding  Nelly  down  in  her 
chair ;  ‘I  was  only  going  to  say  that  heaven  did  not  seem  to  be 
my  home;  and  I  broke  my  heart  with  weeping  to  come  back 
to  earth;  and  the  angels  were  so  angry  that  they  flung  me  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  heath  on  the  top  of  Wuthering  Heights; 
where  I  woke  sobbing  for  joy.’  The  emotional  ambiguity  of 
the  whole  incident  is  emphasised  when  Catherine  adds ;  ‘That 
will  do  to  explain  my  secret  as  well  as  the  other.’  What  the 
‘other’  dream  was,  or  even  what  her  ‘secret’  is,  we  arc  never 
really  told.  The  implication  is,  of  course,  that  the  untold 
dream  is  too  strange,  too  terrible  or  too  startling  to  tell,  but  one 
must  suppose  that  the  substituted  dream  gives  a  real  clue  to  its 
nature.  If  this  is  so,  the  strangeness  and  the  horror  seem  to 
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accumulate  round  the  idea  of  Catherine’s  becoming  aware  that 
she  is  a  predestined  being — that  the  deepest  bent  of  her  nature 
announces  her  destiny,  since  she  cannot  even  desire  heaven  or 
feel  that  it  is  her  home.  Her  secret — with  its  ‘consolation’ — 
is  that  her  destiny  cannot  be  separated  from  Heathcliff ’s :  she 
will  be  doing  wrong  in  marrying  Edgar  because  this  is  an 
attempted  evasion  of  what  is  already  determined.  Whatever 
Catherine  meant,  a  range  of  emotions  and  fearful  imaginings 
is  suggested  for  which  frustrated  union  with  a  natural  affinity 
is  too  simple  an  explandon.  There  is  at  least  a  kind  of  cosmic 
outlawry,  and  perhaps  this  explains  why  Heathcliff  should 
sometimes  remind  us  of  Byron’s  Manfred  or  Cain.  It  certainly 
indicates  why  Emily  Bronte  concerned  herself  in  her  second- 
generation  story  with  the  search  for  a  calm  which  might  be 
free  of  these  sinister  associations. 

.  Ill 

The  altered  emphasis  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  is 
apparent  at  once  in  the  changed  character  of  one  of  Emily 
Bronte’s  most  important  pieces  of  dramatic  apparatus:  her 
nature  imagery.  The  predominandy  sombre  nature-imagery 
expressive  of  the  elder  Catherine’s  love  for  Heathcliff  now  gives 
place  to  the  brighter  images  of  summer  landscape  and  summer 
weather  which  surround  the  younger  Catherine.  The  conflict 
eventually  destroying  the  first  Catherine,  which  is  given  its 
most  forceful  expression  in  some  of  the  book’s  best-known  pas¬ 
sages,  is  presented  figuratively  in  a  whole  series  of  contrasted 
alternatives :  ‘a  bleak  hilly  coal  country’  or  ‘a  beautiful  fertile 
valley’  (Chapter  VIII);  moonbeam  or  lightning;  frost  or  fire 
(Chapter  IX).  Catherine’s  love  for  Linton,  ‘like  foliage  in  the 
woods :  time  will  change  it  ...  as  winter  changes  the  trees’, 
is  set  against  her  love  for  Heathcliff,  which  ‘resembles  the  eter¬ 
nal  rocks  beneath :  a  source  of  little  visible  delight  but  nece^ 
sary’  (Chapter  IX).  Again,  Heathcliff  is  ‘an  unreclaimed 
creature,  without  refinement,  without  cultivation’;  and  if 
Isabella  Linton  marries  him  it  will  be  like  putting  a  litde 
canary  into  the  park  on  a  winter’s  day’  (Chapter  X).  The  oppo¬ 
sition  that  these  contrasts  present  to  us  is  a  direct  one  between 
the  extremes  of  ‘storm’  and  ‘calm’,  between  ‘Earth’  in  her  dark 
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guise  and  ‘Earth’  in  her  fairer  aspect,  and  the  compheation  arises 
because  Cathedne  identifies  herself  with  the  darker  element 
while  allying  herself  with  the  fairer  one. 

The  way  in  which  this  opposition  is  modified  in  the  second- 
generation  story  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  account  of 
the  younger  Catherine’s  quarrel  with  Linton  in  Chapter  XXIV. 
Catherine  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  young  and  sickly  cousin, 
Heathcliff’s  child  by  Isabella  Linton,  and  she  steals  away  from 
the  ‘valley’  and  Thrushcross  Grange  in  order  to  be  with  him 
as  often  as  she  can.  But  Linton  is  peevish,  irritable  and  mor¬ 
tally  ill,  and  their  relationship  is  not  harmonious : 

‘One  time  ...  we  were  near  quarrelling.  He  said  the  plea¬ 
santest  manner  of  spending  a  hot  July  day  was  lying  from 
morning  till  evening  on  the  bank  of  heath  in  the  middle 
of  the  moors,  with  the  bees  humming  dreamily  about 
among  the  bloom,  and  the  larks  singing  high  up  overhead, 
and  the  blue  sky  and  bright  sun  shining  steadily  and  cloud¬ 
lessly.  That  was  his  most  perfect  idea  of  heaven’s  happi¬ 
ness:  mine  was  rocking  in  a  rustling  green  tree,  with  a 
west  wind  blowing,  and  bright  white  clouds  flitting  rapidly 
above;  and  not^nly  larks,  but  throstles,  and  blackbirds, 
'and  linnets,  and  cuckoos  pouring  out  music  on  every  side, 
and  the  moors  seen  at  a  distance,  broken  into  cool  dusky 
dells;  but  close  by  great  swells  of  long  grass  undulating  in 
waves  to  the  breeze;  and  woods  and  sounding  water,  and 
the  whole  world  awake  and  wild  with  joy.  He  wanted  all 
to  lie  in  an  ecstacy  of  peace;  I  wanted  all  to  sparkle  and 
dance  in  a  glorious  jubilee.  I  said  his  heaven  would  be  only 
half-alive;  and  he  said  mine  would  be  drunk:  I  said  T 
should  fall  asleep  in  his;  and  he  said  he  could  not  breathe 
in  mine,  and  began  to  grow  very  snappish  .  .  .  ’ 

The  splendid  literary  qualities  of  this  passage  help  to  strengthen 
the  point  it  is  trying  to  make.  It  is  a  vivid  re-statement  in  fresh 
terms  and  with  a  different  emphasis  of  the  conflict  expressed 
in  the  elder  Catherine’s  dream  i]/i  Chapter  IX.  Emily  Bronte’s 
intention,  almost  certainly,  is  that  we  should  recall  this  dream 
now  when  the  child  of  the  first  Catherine  and  the  child  of 
Heathcliff  in  their  turn  discuss  ideas  of  ‘heaven’s  happiness’.  It 
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is  only  one  of  the  many  oblique  comments  that  this  passage 
makes  on  the  first-generation  story  that  the  whole  incident 
should  be  quite  devoid  of  the  more  troubled  feelings  that  accom¬ 
pany  the  account  of  the  elder  Catherine’s  dream;  the  ‘quarrel’ 
is  a  brief  one — ‘and  then  we  kissed  each  other,  and  were 
friends’.  More  importantly,  the  passage  shows  that  whereas 
for  the  elder  Catherine  the  bare  hard  moor  is  ‘heaven’s  happi¬ 
ness’,  for  her  daughter  that  happiness  is  identified  with  a  bright 
animated  landscape  in  which  the  moors  arc  ‘seen  at  a  distance’. 
Moreover,  the  brilliant  sunlit  moors  in  which  Linton  lies  in  his 
‘ecstasy  of  peace’  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bleak  moors  in 
which  his  father  ran  wild  when  he  was  young.  In  fact  we  now 
find  qualities  earlier  associated  with  the  ‘valley’  imposed  on  the 
Heignts,  and  vice  versa.  Each  quality  is  minified  in  transit: 
‘storm’  retains  its  energy  but  sheds  its  destructiveness;  while 
calm,  losing  its  positive  qualities,  is  lulled  in  a  delicious  but 
languorous  inactivity  (the  attitude  of  the  first  Lintons  to  the 
elder  Catherine  had  involved  much  more  than  passiveness— 
‘the  honeysuckles  embracing  the  thorn’  as  Nelly  Dean  tells  us 
in  Chapter  X). 

In  using  this  passage  as  part  of  her  commentary  on  the  first- 
generation  story,  Emily  Bronte  also  makes  her  nature  imagery 
contrast  the  characters  of  her  two  Catherines.  The  younger 
Catherine’s  ideal  landscape  includes  larks,  thrushes,  blackbirds, 
linnets  and  cuckoos,  all  ‘pouring  out  music  on  every  side’.  Her 
description  recalls  the  delirious  fantasies  of  Chapter  XII,  where 
her  mother,  the  elder  Catherine,  tears  her  pillow  in  a  frenzy, 
and  then  pulls  out  the  feathers,  arranging  them  in  groups  and 
remembering  the  creatures  to  whom  they  once  belonged.  It  is 
in  keeping  with  the  differences  in  texture  in  the  two  parts  of 
the  story  that  the  elder  Catherine’s  birds  (she  mentions  lap¬ 
wings,  moorcocks  and  wild  duck)  should  not  only  be  more 
identifiable  with  a  northern,  moorland  countryside  but  should 
also  bring  with  them  ideas  of  violence,  vanished  childhood, 
winter  and  death — ideas  which  arc  associated  with  ‘Heathcliff 
feelings,  and  have  no  comparable  urgency  in  the  story  of  the 
younger  Catherine.  The  younger  Catherine’s  birds,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  suggest  notions  of  summer  and  sunshine  and  happy 
vitality. 
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Emily  Bronte’s  determination  to  prognosticate  a  brighter 
future  for  the  new  Linton-Earnshaws  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
good-weather  imagery  which  she  lavishes  on  her  account  of  the 
younger  Catherine’s  childhood  and  adolescence.  One  of  her 
earliest  Gondal  poems,  ‘Will  the  day  be  bright  or  cloudy’,  is 
concerned  with  weather  omens  presiding  over  a  child’s  birth : 
the  poem  sketches  three  alternative  kinds  of  destiny,  tranquil, 
troubled  or  vitally  active,  according  to  the  omens,  and  these 
alternatives  do  more  or  less  anticipate  the  differences  between 
Linton  and  the  two  Catherines.  Now,  in  her  novel,  Emily 
Bronte  stresses  the  fact  that  for  the  younger  Catherine — and  also 
for  Hareton,  whom  she  will  marry — the  weather  omens  are 
favourable.  Both  children  are  born  in  fine  weather,  the  one  in 
spring,  the  other  in  the  hay-making  season.  They  are  both 
children  of  love,  and  it  is  established  that  Catherine  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  ‘calm’  period  of  Edgar’s  and  the  first  Catherine’s 
‘deep  and  growing  happiness’  before  Heathcliff’s  return,  the 
predominant  mood  of  the  six  months  since  their  marriage  being 
suggested  by  the  scene  that  Nelly  Dean  describes  in  Chapter  X 
when  she  tells  Lockwood  about  Heathcliff’s  sudden  return. 
Though  the  second  Catherine  is  ‘puny’  and  unwelcome  to 
begin  with  (her  mother  dies  in  giving  birth  to  her),  her  first 
morning  is  ‘bright  and  cheerful  out  of  doors’ :  and  this  fine 
weather  lasts  throughout  the  week.  There  is  a  resurgence  of 
first-generation  violence  in  Chapter  XVII,  when  the  first 
Catherine  is  buried  on  the  Friday,  and  so  enters  her  ‘glorious 
world’  of  the  moors :  ‘That  Friday  made  the  last  of  our  fine 
days  for  a  month  ...  the  wind  shifted  and  brought  rain  first, 
and  then  sleet  and  snow.’  This  intervening  chapter  of  storm 
marks  Heathcliff’s  violent  emotional  reaction  to  fier  death  and 
underlines  the  supernatural  element  (explained  later,  in  the 
‘flashback’  of  Chapter  XXIX,  when  Heathcliff  tells  Nelly 
Dean  that  he  was  prevented  from  opening  Catherine’s  coffin 
only  by  the  sense  ^at  her  spirit  was  already  standing  beside 
him  in  the  darkness).  From  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter 
(Chapter  XVIII),  however,  when  we  are  led  steadily  on  into 
the  second-generation  story,  all  this  violence  dies  away.  Spring 
and  summer  images  indicate  the  untroubled  years  of  Catherine’s 
childhood  in  the  valley — her  first  twelve  years  are  described  by 
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Nelly  Dean  as  ‘the  happiest  of  my  life’.  In  these  years  she  is 
almost  as  secure  from  the  troubUng  associations  of  Wuthering 
Heights  as  a  princess  in  an  enchanted  castle,  and  Penistone 
Crags  in  the  distance  are  ‘golden  rocks’,  even  though  Nelly 
Dean  had  to  explain  ‘that  they  were  bare  masses  of  stone,  with 
hardly  enough  earth  in  their  clefts  to  nourish  a  stunted  tree’ 
(Chapter  XVIII).  Catherine’s  sixteenth  birthday  is  ‘a  beautiful 
spring  day’,  and  Nelly  Dean  describes  her  vivacity  and  joy : 

She  bounded  before  me,  and  returned  to  my  side  and  was 
off  again  like  a  young  greyhound;  and,  at  first,  I  found 
plenty  of  entertainment  in  Ustening  to  the  larks  singing 
far  and  near,  and  enjoying  the  sweet  warm  sunshine;  and 
watching  her,  my  pet,  and  my  delight,  with  her  golden 
ringlets  flying  loose  behind,  and  her  bright  cheek,  as  soft 
and  pure  in  its  bloom  as  a  wild  rose,  and  her  eyes  radiant 
with  cloudless  pleasure.’  She  was  a  happy  creature,  and 
an  angel  in  those  days.  It’s  a  pity  she  could  not  be  content 
(Chapter  XXI). 

On  other  occasions  she  climbs  trees,  ‘swinging  twenty  feet  above 
the  ground’  and  ‘lying  from  dinner  to  tea  in  her  breeze-rocked 
cradle’,  singing.  (Much  of  this  reminds  us  of  Ellen  Nussey’s 
account  of  the  Bronte  girls  out  on  the  moors.) 

Attention  is  naturally  centred  on  Catherine,  since  Nelly  Dean 
loses  Hareton  when  Heathcliff  takes  possession  of  him  after 
Hindley’s  death  (the  loss  is  commemorated  in  the  sensitively 
recorded  episode  of  Chapter  XI);  but  the  importance  of  Hare- 
ton’s  birth  is  stressed  by  the  break  in  Nelly  Dean’s  narrative 
at  the  end  of  Chapter  VII,  when  she  takes  up  the  story  again  at 
his  birthday  in  ‘the  summer  of  1778,  that  is  nearly  twenty-three 
years  ago’,  and  her  next  words,  placed  prominently  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Chapter  VIII,  suggest  the  auspiciousness  of  the  day  and 
the  excitement  attending  the  arrival  of  this  latest  member  of 
the  ancient  Earnshaw  family : 

On  the  morning  of  a  fine  Sunday,  my  first  bonny  nursling, 
and  the  last  of  the  Earnshaw  stock  was  born.  We  were  busy 
with  the  hay  in  a  far-away  field,  and  the  girl  that  usually 
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brought  our  breakfasts  came  running  out  an  hour  too  soon, 
across  the  meadow  and  up  the  lane,  calling  as  she  ran: 
‘Oh,  such  a  grand  bairn,’  she  panted  out.  ‘The  finest  lad 
that  ever  breathed  .  .  .  ’ 

And  in  almost  all  the  scenes  in  which  Harcton  appears  in  the 
second-generation  story  his  connection  with  the  fertile  earth 
and  his  gentleness  with  living  things  are  kept  before  our  eyes. 
Nelly  Dean,  seeing  him  for  the  first  time  after  his  many  years 
with  Heathcliff  (in  Chapter  XVIII),  realises  that  he  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  spoilt: 

I  thought  I  could  detect  in  his  physiognomy  a  mind  owning 
better  qualities  than  his  father  ever  possessed.  Good  things 
lost  amid  a  wilderness  of  weeds,  to  be  sure  .  .  .  yet,  not¬ 
withstanding,  evidence  of  a  wealthy  soil,  that  might  yield 
luxuriant  crops  under  other  and  favourable  circumstances. 

These  ‘other  and  favourable  circumstances’  begin  on  Easter 
Monday  in  1802,  when  Catherine  opens  her  friendly  campaign 
to  reclaim  the  neglected  ‘soil’  by  offering  to  teach  Hareton  to 
read.  The  whole  process  is  symbolised  by  the  clearing  of  the 
ground  in  the  garden  of  Wuthering  Heights,  where,  to  Joseph’s 
horror,  Catherine  plans  with  Hareton  to  plant  flowers  imported 
from  the  Grange.  By  April  she  and  Hareton  are  working  in 
the  garden,  and  Nelly  is  ‘comfortably  revelling  in  the  spring 
ftagrance  around  and  the  beautiful  blue  overhead  . . .  ’(Chapter 

XXXIV). 

To  reach  this  point  the  characters  in  the  second-generation 
story  have  to  contend  with  Heathcliff’s  animosity,  but  their 
‘dark’  scenes  of  conflict  arc  totally  unlike  those  of  the  first- 
generation  story.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  storm  images 
establish  the  prevailing  emotional  atmosphere  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Lockwood’s  visit  in  frost  and  snow  to  Wuthering  Heights, 
his  dream  in  the  first  Catherine’s  oak  bed  with  its  accompani¬ 
ment  of  ‘gusty  wind,  and  the  driving  of  snow’,  the  ice-cold 
fingers  of  the  child-ghost,  all  prepare  us  for  the  bleakness  and 
wildness  of  the  first  Catherine’s  childhood — of  which  she  her¬ 
self  leaves  a  record : 
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‘An  awful  Sunday !  .  .  .  All  day  had  been  flooding  with 
rain  ...  we  were  ranged  in  a  row,  on  a  sack  of  corn,  ■ 
groaning  and  shivering ...  we  cannot  be  damper,  or  colder,  ■ 
in  the  rain  than  we  are  here.’  P 

When  HeatheUff  vanishes,  in  Ch^tcr  IX,  the  event  is  drama¬ 
tised  by  storm  and  Ughtning  (the  nrst  Catherine  catches  a  fever  I 
hunting  for  him  in  the  downpour),  and  storm  and  tempest  I 
emphasise  his  grief  at  the  time  of  Catherine’s  death.  There  is  I 
no  comparable  ‘stormy’  weather  in  the  later  story :  the  ‘dark’ 
scenes  are  not  so  much  diflerent  in  degree  as  in  kind,  for  their  | 
final  effect  is  no  more  sombre  than  clouds  passing  over  a  sunny 
landscape,  an  idea  suggested  to  us  more  than  once  by  Nelly  i 
Dean’s  descriptions  of  Ac  second  CaAcrinc.  f 

What,  Acn,  becomes  of  Ac  storm<cntrc,  HcaAclift  himself,  [ 
in  this  second  half  of  Ae  book?  Our  attention  is  turned  to  I 
him  once  more  when  he  traps  CaAerinc  into  staying  at  WuAcr-  j 
ing  Heights,  and  we  see  that  his  behaviour  is  as  outrageous  as 
ever.  He  inveigles  Catherine  into  the  marriage  with  Linton, 
he  prevents  her  from  joining  her  dying  faAer,  he  makes  her 
nurse  Ac  mortally  sick  Linton  unaided,  he  secures  her  property 
once  Linton  is  dead,  he  treats  her  with  systematic  harshness. 
Yet,  for  most  of  the  time,  his  behaviour  is  hardly  more  sinister 
than  a  stage  villain’s.  The  strongest  emotion  HcaAcliff  arouses 
in  us  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ac  later  narrative  is  a  kind  ^ 
of  angry  exasperation  at  his  injustice.  He  is  still  capable  of  f 
making  ferocious  remarks:  | 

‘  .  .  .  what  a  savage  feeling  I  have  to  anything  that  seems 
afraid  of  me!  Had  I  been  born  where  laws  arc  less  strict 
and  tastes  less  dainty,  I  should  treat  myself  to  a  slow  vivi¬ 
section  of  Aosc  two,  as  an  evening’s  amusement .  .  .  ’ 

but  this  lacks  the  resonance  of  such  passionate  ouAursts  as  his 
speech  to  ‘Cathy’  before  her  death : 

‘  . . .  You  deserve  this.  You  have  killed  yourself.  Yes,  you 
may  kiss  me,  and  cry;  and  ring  out  my  kisses  and  tears: 
they’ll  blight  you — Acy’ll  damn  you.  You  loved  me — then 
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f  what  n'^A/ had  you  to  leave  me?  What  right — answer  me 
— for  the  poor  fancy  you  felt  for  Linton?  Because  misery 
and  degradation,  and  death,  and  nothing  that  God  or  Satan 
could  inflict  would  have  parted  us,  yo«,  of  your  own  will, 
did  it.  I  have  not  broken  your  heart — you  have  broken  it; 
and  in  breaking  it,  you  have  broken  mine.  So  much  the 
worse  for  me,  that  I  am  strong.  Do  I  want  to  live?  What 
I  kind  of  living  will  it  be  when  you — oh,  God !  would  you 
E  like  to  live  with  your  soul  in  the  grave?’  (Chapter  XV). 

Angry  exasperation  is  an  emotion  on  too  small  a  scale  to  suit 
the  earlier  Heathcliff.  On  the  other  hand,  Emily  Bronte’s  por¬ 
trayal  of  Heathcliff  still  communicates  the  kind  of  sympathy 
which  makes  the  earlier  story  so  remarkable — it  is  a  story,  after 
all,  which  not  only  depicts  the  ‘heroine’  and  the  ‘villain’  falling 
in  love  with  each  other,  but  describes  their  passion  with  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  power  so  intense  that  it  makes  nonsense  of  the  more 
usual  responses  to  such  a  situation  and  completely  upsets  con¬ 
ventional  value  judgments.  This  sympathy  is  now  partly  sug¬ 
gested  through  Nelly  Dean — whose  function  for  Heathcliff  is 
rather  more  than  that  of  confidante — and  partly  through  such 
mitigating  circumstances  as  Hareton’s  persistent  love  for  him, 
a  feeling  that  is  not  unreturned  (we  also  remember  that  Heath¬ 
cliff  saved  Hareton’s  life  in  Chapter  IX).  Again,  the  bad  effect 
on  us  of  Heathcliff’s  callousness  to  his  son  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  Linton  is  a  sorry  mixture  of  peevishness  and  irrit¬ 
ability  (Linton,  at  his  worst,  sometimes  recalls  genuine  Heath¬ 
cliff  violence :  he  can  scream  and  rage,  so  that  old  Joseph  croaks 
out,  ‘Theear,  that’s  t’ father  .  .  .  We’ve  alias  summat  o’  either 
side  in  us  .  .  .  ’).  We  also  realise  that  Heathcliff  fails  to  break 
Catherine’s  spirit — indeed,  before  the  end,  he  no  longer  wants 
to  break  it. 

I  But  at  the  very  point  where  his  need  for  vengeance  dies, 
Heathcliff  docs  in  fact  fully  revive  as  Heathcliff,  that  is  to  say, 
as  the  powerfully  compelling  and  complex  figure  of  the  first 
Dart  of  the  story.  Hitherto,  in  the  second  half  of  the  book, 
Emily  Bronte  has  concentrated  on  her  ‘calm’  figures,  who  repre¬ 
sent  alternatives  to  Heathcliff  and  to  everything  that  he  stands 
for,  and  as  long  as  she  makes  him  serve  as  a  foil  to  these  figures 
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he  is  merely  their  vindictive  enemy.  But  when  she  turns  to  lo(A 
directly  and  exclusively  at  him  again,  she  sees  and  feels  what 
she  saw  and  felt  earlier.  This  is  apparent  in  her  handling  of 
the  monologue  she  gives  to  Heathcliff  late  in  the  story  (in 
Chapter  XXIX),  when  he  tells  Nelly  Dean  about  his  two 
attempts  to  open  the  first  Catherine’s  coffin — once  on  the  night 
of  her  funeral,  and  a  second  time,  successfully,  when — years 
later — Edgar’s  grave  is  being  prepared  beside  hers,  and,  with 
the  help  of  the  sexton,  he  at  last  sees  her  dead  face  (‘It  is  hen 
still’).  As  he  watches  the  growing  alliance  between  the  second 
Catherine  and  Hareton  (the  latter  resembling  the  first  Catherine 
in  appearance  more  and  more,  ‘because  his  senses  were  alert, 
and  his  mental  faculties  wakened  to  unwanted  activity’),  Heath- 
cliff  senses  the  ‘strange  change  approaching’,  and  in  another 
ourijurst  to  Nelly  Dean,  in  Chapter  XXXIII,  he  resumes  much 
of  the  intensity  and  passion  of  his  earlier  appearances : 

‘  ...  In  every  cloud,  in  every  tree — filling  the  air  at  night, 
and  caught  by  glimpses  in  every  object  by  day — I  am  sur¬ 
rounded  with  her  image !  The  most  ordinary  faces  of  men 
and  women — my  own  features — mock  me  with  a  resem¬ 
blance.  The  entire  world  is  a  dreadful  collection  of  memor¬ 
anda  that  she  did  exist,  and  that  I  have  lost  her !  Well,  Hare- 
ton’s  aspect  was  the  ghost  of  my  immortal  love;  of  my  wild 
endeavours  to  hold  my  right,  my  degradation,  my  pride, 
my  happiness,  and  my  anguish - .’ 

Later  still,  when  the  tale  is  nearly  at  its  end  and  Catherine’s 
ghost  seems  to  walk  once  more,  the  old  feelings  are  fully  revived, 
the  obsessional  pattern  of  motifs  reappears,  and  Nelly  Dean, 
finding  Heathcliff  lying  motionless  and  soaking  wet  in  the  oak 
bed,  his  eyes  staring,  his  wrist  grazed  by  the  open  lattice,  cries, 
‘I  could  not  think  him  dead,’  and  tries  ‘to  extinguish,  if  possible, 
that  frightful  life-like  gaze  of  exultation.’ 

It  is  now  that  the  first  of  the  story’s  two  ‘arcs’  approaches 
its  final  point  of  rest.  It  reaches  this  point,  moreover,  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  second-generation  story  is  coming  to  its 
own  conclusion,  and  this  ‘coincidence’  draws  attention  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  Emily  Bronte’s  resolution  of  her  conflict 
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At  the  last,  within  the  space  of  a  single  page,  we  turn  from  the 
phantoms  of  Heathcliff  and  the  elder  Catherine  restlessly  walk¬ 
ing  the  Heights  in  rain  and  thunder — they  are  now  as  ominous 
in  their  own  way  as  Henry  James’s  Peter  Quint  and  Miss  Jessel 
arc  in  theirs — to  contemplate  those  other  ‘ramblers’  on  the 
moors,  Harcton  and  the  younger  Catherine,  who  halt  on  the 
threshold  of  the  old  house  to  take  ‘a  last  look  at  the  moon — or, 
more  correctly,  at  each  other  by  her  light’.  The  closing  passage 
of  the  book  might  suggest  to  an  unwary  reader  that  the  final 
victory  is  to  them.  It  is  possible  to  mistake  this  last  comment 
of  Lockwood’s,  indicating  ‘calm’  after  ‘storm’,  for  a  statement 
of  calm’s  ultimate  triumph.  But  such  a  reading  overlooks  the 
departure  of  Harcton  and  the  younger  Catherine  to  the  valley, 
and  their  abandonment  of  the  old  house  to  the  spirits  of  the 
still  resdess  Hcathcliff  and  the  elder  Catherine.  There  is,  after 
all,  no  escape  for  Emily  Bronte  from  her  emotional  commitment 
to  Hcathcliff;  there  can  only  be  an  intellectual  judgment  that 
for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life  he  will  not  do.  It  is  the  artist’s 
business,  Tchekov  tells  us,  to  set  questions,  not  solve  them,  and 
Emily  Bronte  sets  her  very  personal  question  in  terms  that  estab¬ 
lish  the  greatness  of  her  art.  It  is  less  a  sign  of  any  flaw  in  her 
achievement  than  an  indication  of  the  urgency  of  her  internal 
conflict  that  the  tones  of  her  own  voice  can  be  heard  even 
dirough  her  admirably  controlled  ‘oblique  and  indirect  view’  of 
Catherine’s  and  Hcathcliff’s  fated  alliance.  The  tones  arc  those 
of  someone  aware  that  the  claims  of  head  and  heart  remain 
unreconciled. 
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Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Woolf 

ROGER  DATALLER 

IT  has  long  been  the  habit  of  the  critic  with  an  axe  to  grind 
against  D.  H.  Lawrence  to  begin  with  the  style.  Atmosphere, 
occasional  brilliance,  yes;  but  the  shaped  sentence,  a  pure  logic 
of  form,  no.  Examples  of  this  criticism  are  so  numerous  that 
one  only  need  be  taken  as  representative.  Virginia  Woolf,  in 
‘Notes  on  D.  H.  Lawrence’  {Jhe  Moment,  p.  8o)  observes: 
‘One  never  catches  D.  H.  Lawrence — this  is  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  qualities — “arranging”.  Words,  scenes,  flow  as  fast 
and  direct  as  if  he  merely  traced  them  with  a  free,  rapid  hand 
on  sheet  after  sheet.  Not  a  sentence  seems  thought  about  twice : 
not  a  word  added  for  its  effect  on  the  architecture  of  the  phrase.  | 
There  is  no  arrangement  that  makes  us  say:  “Look  at  this. 
This  scene,  this  dialogue  has  the  meaning  of  the  book  hidden  in 
it”.’  Mrs.  Woolf  was  perhaps  influenced  by  Tom  of  the  Diary, 
who  considered  that  ‘D.  H.  Lawrence  came  off  occasionally  ...  I 
had  great  moments;  but  was  a  most  incompetent  writer’  {A  I 
Writers  Diary,  p.  51;  ‘Tom’  was  T.  S.  Eliot).  The  year  was  1 
1922,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  ever  altered  her 
opinion.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  complaint  more 
closely  in  two  pieces  of  writing,  of  one  of  which.  The  Prussian 
Officer,  Mrs.  Woolf  remarked,  ‘that  no  clear  impression  re¬ 
mained  except  of  starting  muscles  and  forced  obscenity’  (Jhe 
Moment,  p.  79),  for  as  it  happens  we  are  able  to  trace  in  detail 
a  little  of  Lawrence’s  creative  practice. 

I 

Honour  and  Arms,  running  to  about  9,000  words,  appeared 
sandwiched  between  Parasites  by  Henri  Fabre,  and  Southern 
Saintliness  by  Norman  Douglas,  in  the  English  Review  of 
August,  1914.  Another  story,  Vin  Ordinaire,  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  two  months  earlier  in  the  same  magazine;  but  Edward 
Garnett,  who  was  at  this  time  supervising  the  first  collection  of 
Lawrence’s  short  stories,  decided  to  alter  both  titles.  Influ- 
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cnccd  no  doubt  by  the  anti-German  feeling  of  the  moment,  he 
changed  Honour  and  Arms  to  The  Prussian  Officer y  and  (more 
obscurely)  Vin  Ordinaire  to  A  Thom  in  the  Flesh.  The  altera¬ 
tion  irritated  Lawrence.  ‘Garnett  was  a  devil  to  call  my  books 
of  stories  The  Prussian  Officer  \  but  the  Garnett  titles  stood, 
and  The  Prussian  Officer  collection  was  published  at  the  end 
of  1914. 

These  two  German  stories,  the  best  in  the  volume,  spring  sub¬ 
stantially  from  Lawrence’s  first  visit  to  Metz  in  1912,  where  he 
rejtnned  Frieda  who  had  now  left  her  husband.  The  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  was  semi-secret,  and  he  was  wondering 
what  the  Richthofens  would  make  of  it.  Certainly  the  Baron 
knew  nothing,  though  he  was  soon  to  know  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  Lawrence,  reclining  one  day  in  the  sunshine  on  the 
turf  of  the  old  fortifications,  was  arrested  as  an  English  spy  and 
was  only  released  through  the  intervention  of  Richthofen  him¬ 
self,  who  then  discovered  the  relationship  between  his  daughter 
and  the  young  English  writer.  He  was  not  amused,  and  when 
he  met  Lawrence  it  was  with  scarcely  veiled  hostility.  The 
impression  made  upon  Lawrence’s  mind  was  distinct  enough, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  baron  in  The  Thorn  in 
the  Flesh  is  based  upon  Baron  von  Richthofen,  who  like  his 
counterpart  in  the  story  lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand  as  a  young 
officer  in  the  Franco-German  war.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  formative  element.  The  second  was  Lawrence’s  re¬ 
action  on  meeting  German  militarism  at  first  hand.  Somers 
in  Kangaroo  ‘had  been  in  Germany  times  enough  to  know  how 
much  he  detested  the  German  military  creatures :  mechanical 
bullies  they  were  .  . .  Oh,  he  would  never  forgive  themy  in  his 
inward  soul’.  Add  to  this  the  inherent  anti-militaristic  influence 
of  his  own  religious  background;  in  Sons  and  Lovers  Mrs. 
Morel  rails  against  her  son’s  enlistment  in  the  army  (‘A  thing  to 
be  wdered  about’).  Then  there  was  Lawrence’s  growing  belief 
in  the  divine  right  of  natural  being,  the  integrity  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  a  keen  apprehension  of  the  forces  that  would 
enslave  and  humiliate  the  inner  man. 

Both  stories,  involving  as  they  do  freedom  and  authority,  are 
in  the  Romantic  tradition.  The  first  concerns  an  officer,  a  Prus¬ 
sian  aristocrat,  whose  homosexual  sadism  goads  his  orderly  to 
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a  murderous  reaction.  Both  men  die.  The  story  seems  as  simple 
as  that.  In  A  Thom  in  the  Flesh  it  is  once  again  a  private  who, 
in  response  to  brutality,  inadvertently  strikes  an  officer  and 
deserts  to  a  house  where  his  girl  is  employed  as  a  servant.  Shel¬ 
tered  for  a  brief  term  by  her,  he  is  captured  and  goes  out  to  face 
trial  and  imprisonment.  Since  there  are  two  printed  versions  of 
each  story,  one  for  magazine  publication  and  the  other  for  the 
book,  we  are  able  by  following  Lawrence’s  revision  to  note  the 
interplay  of  his  mind  and  technique.  The  themes  were  not 
fundamentally  changed,  but  there  were  significant  readjust¬ 
ments.  The  Prussian  Officer  he  extended  by  no  less  than  1,500 
words;  as  for  The  Thorn  in  the  Fleshy  alteration  was  even  more 
complicated,  the  closing  section  being  re-written  with  a  different 
slant  to  the  dialogue.  Throughout  we  are  conscious  of  his  search 
for  the  truth  of  experience,  for  the  complete  integration  of 
scene,  situation  and  personality,  and  of  an  appropriate  word- 
medium. 

The  Prussian  Officer  opens  as  a  German  infantry  regiment 
marches  under  the  oppressive  sun  of  the  Rhineland.  In  the 
ranks  is  Schoner,  Captain  Hauptmann’s  orderly,  preoccupied 
with  a  severe  beating  that  he  has  had  from  his  master  earlier  in 
the  day.  The  first  long  paragraph  of  both  versions  is  descrip¬ 
tive  :  the  scene,  the  moving  contingent,  the  heat,  the  thirst;  but 
in  the  second  version  Lawrence  introduces  an  additional  note, 
identifying  Schoner  as  an  individual  in  the  column : 

He  walked  on  in  silence,  staring  at  the  mountains  ahead, 
that  rose  sheer  out  of  the  land,  and  stood  fold  behind  fold, 
half-earth,  half-heaven,  the  barrier  with  its  slits  of  soft 
snow,  the  pale  bluish  peaks. 

Lawrence’s  purpose  here  is  plain.  Instead  of  reverting  im¬ 
mediately  (as  he  does  in  the  first  version)  to  Schoner’s  distress, 
he  wishes  first  of  all  to  identify  the  distant  mountains  with  the 
orderly’s  inner  vision.  Time  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  story 
(one  recalls  Tolstoy’s  ‘and  the  mountains’  in  The  Cossacks), 
ffie  distant  heights  hover  before  him,  remote,  delectable,  ulti¬ 
mate  as  heaven.  They  arc  visible  to  Schoner  as  he  dies.  It  is  the 
first  link  of  the  chain. 
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The  young  soldier,  as  we  first  meet  him,  is  preoccupied  with 
his  thirst  and  his  bruises,  and  the  presence  of  his  captain,  so 
handsome  in  the  pale-blue  uniform  with  facings  of  scarlet  and 
the  brass-bright  helmet,  who  is  riding  ahead.  Both  men  are 
intensely  conscious  of  each  other :  the  one  magnificent  in  power, 
the  other  perspiring  in  the  ranks.  What  kind  of  man  is  the 
captain?  A  Prussian  aristocrat,  checked  in  his  profession,  at  a 
dead-end  because  of  gambling  debts;  a  devil  when  roused,  with 
an  irritable  tension  of  brow  which  gives  him  the  ‘look  of  a 
man  who  fights  with  life  ...  a  Prussian  aristocrat,  haughty  and 
overbearing’.  In  the  second  version  Lawrence  inserts :  ‘But  his 
mother  had  been  a  Polish  countess.*  The  sentence  emphasises 
the  captain’s  instability.  Was  her  name  Srebensky?  We  do  not 
know,  but  the  touch  confirms  the  officer’s  impulsive  behaviour, 
the  stormy  source  of  his  motives.  The  complex  relations  between 
the  two  men  have  to  be  deepened;  the  impact  of  the  young 
soldier  upon  the  captain  ‘was  like  a  warm  flame  upon  the  older 
man’s  tense,  rigid  body,  that  had  become  almost  unliving, 
fixed’.  There  was  something  free  and  self-contained  about  the 
young  soldier,  the  movement  of  ‘an  unhampered  young  animal’, 
that  irritated  the  Prussian.  With  another  interpolation,  Law¬ 
rence  describes  how  Schoner  has  penetrated  the  stiff  discipline 
of  the  officer  and  touched  the  man  within.  The  officer  tried 
hard  not  to  admit  the  passion  that  had  got  hold  of  him.  ‘He 
would  not  know  that  the  feeling  for  his  orderly  was  anything 
but  that  of  a  man  incensed  by  his  stupid,  perverse  servant.’  The 
captain’s  nerves  reach  breaking  point,  he  slings  the  end  of  his 
belt  in  the  servant’s  face,  experiencing  ‘a  deep  thrill  of  pleasure 
and  shame’.  Tension  increases.  The  officer  dockets  the  orderly’s 
evenings  off.  When  the  captain  learns  that  Schoner  has  been 
writing  verses  to  his  sweetheart,  he  kicks  him  brutally  down  the 
stairs.  At  this  pennt  Lawrence  felt  it  necessary  to  intensify  the 
effect  on  Schoner :  the  element  of  manhood  that  had  been  vio¬ 
lated  in  him,  his  inner  being  had  been  struck,  and  for  the 
moment  he  was  numb,  ‘dulled  as  though  nine-tenths  of  the 
ordinary  man  in  him  were  inert’.  (In  the  first  version  the  last 
wwd  is  /(tiled.) 

His  mouth  hung  slighdy  open  like  an  idiot’s.  He  felt 
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vacant  and  wasted.  So  he  wandered  at  his  work,  painfully, 
and  very  slowly  and  clumsily,  fumbling  blindly  with  the 
brushes,  and  finding  it  difficult,  when  he  sat  down,  to 
summon  the  energy  to  move  again.  His  limbs,  his  jaw, 
were  slack  and  nerveless.  But  he  was  very  tired.  He  got 
to  bed  at  last,  and  slept  inert,  relaxed,  in  a  sleep  that  was 
rather  stupor  than  slumber,  a  dead  night  of  stupcfacdoo 
shot  through  with  gleams  of  anguish. 

The  next  day  came  manoeuvres,  when  dazed,  bruised,  parched, 
Schoner  begins  the  agony  of  marching.  He  must  ‘save  himself. 
(In  the  first  version  ‘get  away’  is  added,  but  later  excluded  since 
he  wishes  to  escape  not  so  much  from  the  army  as  from  his 
oppressor.)  So  mad  with  fear  and  thirst,  eyeing  the  distant 
snowy  pc^s,  Schoner  plots  on  in  ‘a  blackish  dream’. 

Here  Lawrence  amplifies  further,  integrating  Schoner’s  in¬ 
creasing  distress  with  the  pleasant  aspect  of  the  valley : 

The  soldiers  were  tramping  silendy  up  the  glaring  hillside. 
Gradually  his  head  began  to  revolve,  slowly,  rhythmically. 
Sometimes  it  was  dark  before  his  eyes,  as  if  he  saw  this 
world  through  a  smoked  glass,  frail  shadows  and  unreal. 
It  gave  him  a  pain  in  the  head  to  walk. 

The  air  was  too  scented,  it  gave  no  breath.  All  the  lush 
green-stuff  seemed  to  be  losing  its  sap,  till  the  air  was 
deathly,  sickly  with  the  smell  of  greenness.  There  was  the 
perfume  of  clover,  like  pure  honey  and  bees.  Then  there 
grew  a  faint  acrid  tang — ^they  were  near  the  beeches;  and 
then  a  queer  clattering  noise,  and  a  suffocating  hideous 
smell;  they  were  passing  a  flock  of  sheep.  A  shepherd  in  a 
black  smock,  holding  his  crook.  Why  should  the  sheep 
huddle  together  under  the  fierce  sun  ?  He  felt  that  the  shep¬ 
herd  would  not  see  him  though  he  could  see  the  shepherd. 

Schoner  moves  as  if  he  was  in  a  mirage.  The  detachment 
halts,  and  in  the  heat  the  captain  orders  his  man  to  bring  him 
refreshment  from  the  inn.  This — beer  and  bread — Schoner 
carries  to  a  spot  among  the  trees  where  the  captain  is  waiting. 
The  effect  of  the  captain  sardonically  slaking  his  thirst  before 
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Schoncr’s  face  is  the  breaking  point.  He  seizes  the  captain  by 
the  throat  and  breaks  his  neck  over  the  stump  of  a  tree. 
Schdner’s  isolation,  exhaustion,  and  dehrium  follow.  Here 
Lawrence  must  have  felt  that  the  suspense  element  of  the  scene 
ought  to  be  extended.  In  the  first  version  the  soldier  watches 
a  woodpecker,  but  in  the  second  we  have  another  bout  of  de¬ 
lirium,  and  a  couple  of  playful  squirrels.  Fevered  and  thirsty, 
Schoner  wanders  through  the  trees,  the  delectable  mountains  as 
distant  as  ever.  He  falls  down  in  complete  exhaustion. 

The  brief  final  chapter  describes  the  discovery  of  the  orderly, 
his  death  in  hospital,  and  the  body  laid  side  by  side  with  the 
captain’s  in  the  mormary.  ‘The  doctors  saw  the  bruises  on  his 
legs,  behind,  and  were  silent.’  The  first  version  has  an  addi¬ 
tional  sentence:  ‘On  this  account  the  affair  was  hushed  up.’ 
But  Lawrence  erased  it,  since  being  an  extension  in  time  it 
robbed  the  end  of  conclusiveness. 

The  closeness  of  texture  and  directness  of  the  expression  is 
to  be  observed  even  in  the  slighter  alterations.  In  the  first  ver¬ 
sion,  the  captain  has  hair  that  is  ‘short  and  well  brushed’.  This 
becomes  ‘worn  short  upon  his  skull’.  The  commonplace  phrase 
gives  way  to  a  more  intimate  one :  ‘What  scum  were  you  bred 
by?’  becomes  ‘What  cattle  were  you  bred  by?’  ‘The  officer 
tried  hard  not  to  acknowledge  the  passion  that  had  got  hold  of 
him’;  ‘acknowledge’  becomes  ‘admit’.  The  shorter  word  im 
plies  a  sharper  recognition.  When  the  orderly  springs  upon  the 
officer:  ‘He  jumped  feeling  as  if  he  were  rent  in  two  by  a 
strong  flame.  He  had  lost  his  normal  consciousness.’  In  the 
later  version,  Lawrence  omits  the  second  sentence  as  redun¬ 
dant.  Alone  in  the  woods  after  the  murder,  the  orderly  sees 
distantly  a  passing  woman  who  moves  away  from  him:  ‘He 
had  no  language  with  which  to  speak  to  her.  His  connection 
with  her  was  gone.’  In  the  later  version  the  second  sentence  is 
taken  out,  and  ‘She  was  the  solid,  bright  unreality’  is  substituted. 
Lastly,  the  discovery  of  Schoner  lying  on  his  face  ‘Seeing  the 
open,  black  mouth,  the  young  soldiers  started  from  him  in  hor¬ 
ror’  becomes  ‘The  young  soldiers  dropped  him  in  horror.’  Again 
the  more  arresting,  compelling  sense. 

Revision  of  Vin  Ordinaire  begins  with  the  first  sentence.  He 
had  written  ‘A  wind  was  blowing,  so  that  occasionally  the 
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poplars  whitened  as  if  a  flame  ran  up  them.’  This  is  changed 
to  *A  wind  was  running,  so  that  occasionally  the  poplars 
whitened  as  if  a  flame  Hew  up  them.’  It  is  the  background  of 
Bachmann,  a  private  soldier  in  the  act  of  writing  a  postcard  to 
his  mother.  In  Vin  Ordinaire  the  soldier  writes :  ‘The  walls  [of 
the  fortifications]  go  clean  up  from  the  water.  I  can  tell  you  it 
is  exciting,’  a  piece  of  information  which  Lawrence  omits  in 
the  second  version  since  it  gives  away  too  much  at  the  outset. 
In  due  time  Bachmann  climbs  the  first  wall  of  the  fortress,  and 
losing  his  nerve  is  abused  by  the  officer,  whom  he  pushes  over 
the  parapet  into  the  moat  below.  Panic-stricken  he  runs  away 
and  seeks  refuge  in  the  house  where  his  sweetheart  is  employed 
as  a  kitchen  maid.  In  the  first  version  Bachmann,  hidden  away 
in  her  room,  is  stirred  by  its  Catholic  furnishing : 

He  looked  around  the  little  room,  standing  in  the  middle, 
half  afraid  to  touch  anything.  He  knew  she  resented  hav¬ 
ing  forced  the  privacy  of  the  room.  Yet  there  was  something 
else,  too,  in  her  feeling  that  made  him  rouse  in  his  pride. 
The  room  was  bare  and  severely  tidy.  He  had  often  been 
in  his  mother’s  bedroom.  Yet  this  gave  him  a  curious  sen¬ 
sation  of  fear,  of  alertness,  excitement.  There  was  a  picture 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  over  the  chest  of  drawers,  ana  above 
a  low-praying  chair  a  crucifix,  rather  large,  carved  in  wood. 
He  stood  and  looked  at  it.  He  had  been  brought  up  a 
Protestant.  He  stood  and  looked  at  the  symbol.  His  senses 
auickened,  he  perceived  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  that 
the  carved  figure  on  the  cross  was  that  of  a  young  man, 
thin,  wasted  and  cramped.  It  was  a  crucifix  carved  by  a 
peasant-worker  in  Bavaria.  The  Christ  was  lean  and  rather 
bony,  with  high  cheek-bones  and  a  dead  face,  the  mouth 
hanging  slightiy  open.  He  was  a  common  man.  Bachmann 
had  seen  many  a  peasant  who  might  have  been  his  brother. 
And  it  startled  him.  He  was  shocked  to  think  of  the 
cramped  torture  the  man  must  have  gone  through.  He 
wondered  what  Emilie,  dark  and  proud  and  isolated, 
thought  when  she  looked  at  the  naked,  dead  man  carved 
there.  ‘It  might  be  me,’  thought  the  soldier.  He  saw  her 
rosary  beside  the  bed,  and  a  strip  of  pictures  representing 
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the  Stations  of  the  Cross.  He  resented  her  religion,  became 
violently  Protestant. 

In  The  Thorn  in  the  Fleshy  the  passage  becomes : 

It  was  a  small,  bare,  neat  room.  There  was  a  little  dish  for 
holy-water,  a  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  crucifix,  and 
a  prie-Dieu.  The  small  bed  lay  white  and  untouched,  the 
wash-hand  bowl  of  red  earth  stood  on  a  bare  table,  there 
was  a  little  mirror  and  a  small  chest  of  drawers.  That  was 
all. 

Feeling  safe  and  in  sanctuary,  he  went  to  the  window,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  courtyard  in  the  shimmering  afternoon  country. 
He  was  going  to  leave  this  land,  this  life.  Already  he  was 
in  the  unknown. 

He  drew  away  into  the  room.  The  curious  simplicity  and 
severity  of  the  little  Roman  Catholic  bedroom  was  foreign 
but  restoring  to  him.  He  looked  at  the  crucifix.  It  was  a 
long,  lean,  peasant  Christ  carved  by  a  peasant  in  the  Black 
Forest.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Bachmann  saw  the 
figure  as  a  human  thing.  It  represented  a  man  hanging 
there  in  helpless  torture.  He  stared  at  it,  closely,  as  if  for 
new  knowledge. 

In  the  first  version,  Bachmann  looking  at  the  cross  becomes 
‘violently  Protestant’;  in  the  second,  the  bedroom  is  ‘restoring 
to  him’,  while  he  stares  at  the  cross  ‘closely,  as  if  for  new  know¬ 
ledge’.  There  are  two  reasons  that  may  account  for  the  altera¬ 
tion.  Lawrence’s  mind  was  still  charged  with  the  impressions 
that  he  set  out  so  forcibly  in  Christs  of  the  Tyroly  and  following 
the  maxim  ‘never  write  about  the  same  thing  twice’  he  may 
have  decided  to  reduce  the  reference.  Alternatively,  it  may  have 
seemed  to  Lawrence  that  Bachmann  in  flight  would  be  disin¬ 
clined  to  ponder  theological  issues — which  is  probably  the  real 
explanation. 

Structurally  the  story  is  that  of  Vin  Ordinaire;  but  within  the 
framework,  Lawrence  develops  and  intensifies  the  relation 
between  Bachmann  and  his  sweetheart.  Indeed,  the  conversation 
between  the  Baron  and  Emilie  at  the  end  is  changed  completely, 
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so  that  there  is  for  the  reader  a  double  exposure,  the  odd  sense 
of  the  same  situation  with  a  different  slant.  But  the  funda¬ 
mental  change  is  in  the  relation  between  the  soldier  and  the  girl. 
Lawrence  must  have  felt  that  to  be  effective  it  must  be  developed 
further.  In  Vin  Ordinaire  the  two  embrace  passionately,  W 
part  in  frustration : 

She  could  not  sleep.  All  through  the  night  the  unsatisfac- 
don,  the  slow,  mean  misery  of  half-sadsfacdon  kept  her 
awake.  She  lay  suffering  blindly,  stubborn  to  what  ailed 
her.  But  her  heart  was  hot  with  a  sense  of  him,  burning 
almost  with  hate  of  him. 

And  Bachmann : 

Then  slowly  his  heart  sank  very  deep.  She  would  not  come. 
Nor  could  ne  move  to  find  her.  She  would  not  come.  So 
there  was  this  strmn*  between  them,  bleeding  away  his 
vitality.  She  had  left  him.  She  did  not  wish  to  come  to 
him. 

Then  the  physical  shame  of  the  time  when  he  had  clung  on 
to  the  ladder,  the  shame  of  being  hauled  up  like  a  sack,  of 
having  failed  with  himself,  came  up  strongly,  under  the 
new  pressure  of  her  not  wanting  him.  He  lay  feeling  with¬ 
out  honour  and  without  worth. 

It  is  in  this  unfulfilled  state,  for  Bachmann  had  come  to  sleep 
with  the  girl,  that  he  is  arrested.  The  complete,  the  natural 
man,  ‘without  honour  and  nothing  worth’,  had  been  defeated. 

As  his  captors  take  him,  his  hands  shake  as  he  fastens  his  belt: 
‘The  expressionless  face  of  the  young  soldier  was  raised  in 
obedience.’ 


This  will  not  do.  Bachmann  must  be  allowed  inner  harmony 
and  balance,  a  condition  that  neither  guards  nor  punishment 
can  take  away.  And  so  in  A  Thorn  in  the  Fleshy  Lawrence 
interpolates  scenes  of  love  and  consummation.  So  Emilie  is 
different :  ‘She  went  downstairs  to  her  work  curiously  changed. 
She  was  in  a  new  world  of  her  own,  that  she  had  never  even 
imagined,  and  which  was  the  land  of  promise  for  all  that.  In 
this  she  moved  and  had  her  being.  And  she  extended  it  to  her 
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duties.  She  was  curiously  happy  and  absorbed.’  Bachmann  is 
correspondingly  readjusted:  ‘He  had  won  his  own  being,  in 
himself  and  £milie,he  had  drawn  the  stigma  from  his  shame,  he 
was  beginning  to  be  himself.  And  now  he  wanted  madly  to  be 
free  to  go  on.  A  home,  his  work,  and  absolute  freedom  to  move 
and  to  be,  in  her,  with  her,  this  was  his  passionate  desire.’ 

He  feels  this  as  the  soldiers  tramp  upstairs  to  arrest  him. 
There  are  no  fluttering  fingers  now.  He  is  composed : 

Bachmann  turned  round  for  his  clothes.  He  was  very  still, 
silent  in  himself.  He  was  in  an  abstract,  motionless  world. 
That  the  two  gentiemen  and  the  two  soldiers  stood  watch¬ 
ing  him,  he  scarcely  realised.  They  could  not  see  him. 

Soon  he  was  ready.  He  stood  at  attention.  But  only  the 
shell  of  his  body  was  at  attention.  A  curious  silence,  a 
blankness,  like  something  eternal,  possesssed  him.  He  re¬ 
mained  true  to  himself. 

Moving  out  between  his  captors  he  meets  Emilie.  In  Vin 
Ordinaire  the  encounter  is  described  as  follows :  ‘She  too  held 
her  face  a  litde  averted.  He  did  not  want  to  look  at  her,  but  her 
presence  was  very  real  to  him.’  In  A  Thom  in  the  Flesh  this 
becomes :  ‘There  Emilie  stood  with  her  face  uplifted,  motion¬ 
less  and  expressionless.  Bachmann  did  not  look  at  her.  They 
knew  each  other.  They  were  themselves.  Then  the  little  file  of 
men  passed  out  into  the  courtyard.’ 

Both,  fulfilled,  are  fortified  for  what  may  come.  Arbitrary 
force,  controlling  and  separating,  cannot  undo  what  has  been 
done.  The  attitude  of  the  Baron  now  undergoes  a  subde  change. 
In  Vin  Ordiniare: 

‘The  Baron  turned  to  Emilie.  She  stood  more  withdrawn 
than  usual,  as  if  waiting  to  defend  herself.  Her  cheek  was 
was  a  little  pale. 

“The  Baroness  will  be  surprised,”  said  the  Baron  to  the 
stiff-standing  maid.  She  turned  her  eyes  to  him  like  a  slave 
at  bay,  unable  to  understand  his  tone.  He  bent  his  head. 
“Hiding  one  of  the  soldiers  in  your  room,”  he  continued, 
as  if  in  raillery. 
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“He  came  and  asked  me, ’’she  said,  through  scarcely  mov¬ 
ing  lips. 

“So !  Then  it’s  his  own  look-out?’’ 

“Yes,’’  said  the  maid,  not  understanding. 

/‘Yes,’’  re-echoed  the  Baron,  and  with  a  bitter  sneer  on  his 
face  he  went  to  the  door.  “In  fact,  you  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,’’  he  said,  turning  with  a  furious  smile.  She  stared 
at  him.  Why  was  he  so  angry  with  her?  He  was  gone 
with  his  head  down.  She  continued  her  preparation 
coffee.’ 

In  The  Thorn  in  the  Flesh  this  becomes ; 

‘The  Baron  turned  into  the  kitchen.  Emilie  was  cutting 
bread. 

“So  he  stayed  the  night  here?’’  he  said. 

The  girl  looked  at  him,  scarcely  seeing.  She  was  too  much 
herself.  The  Baron  saw  the  dark,  naked  soul  of  her  body 
in  her  unseeing  eyes. 

“What  were  you  going  to  do?’’  he  asked. 

“He  was  going  to  America,’’  she  replied  in  a  still  voice. 
“Pah!  You  should  have  sent  him  straight  back,’’  fired  the 
Baron. 

Emilie  stood  at  his  bidding,  untouched. 

“He’s  done  for  now,’’  he  said. 

But  he  could  not  bear  the  dark,  deep  nakedness  of  her  eyes, 
that  scarcely  changed  imder  this  suffering. 

“Nothing  but  a  fool,”  he  repeated,  going  away  in  agitation, 
and  preparing  himself  for  what  he  could  do.^ 

The  Baron’s  attitude  is  transformed  from  harsh  antagonism 
to  one  of  implied  sympathy.  Why?  The  explanation  may  be 
complex.  Revision  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  when  the 
Baron  von  Richthofen  was  in  badly  failing  health,  and  since 
the  character  in  the  story  is  obviously  based  upon  Lawrence’s 
father-in-law,  it  may  have  been,  for  family  reasons,  diplomatic 
to  tone  down  the  picture.  And  after  all,  the  Baron  had  got 
him  out  of  a  difficulty  in  1912.  It  is  more  likely  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  alterations  Lawrence  wished  the  story  to  end 
on  a  sympathetic  note. 
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This  study  in  revision  reveals  the  pliable  but  faithful  attitude 
of  Lawrence  to  his  art.  It  was  an  exercise  in  the  coherence  of 
die  emotions.  The  truth  is,  not  that  Mrs.  Woolf  was  incapable 
of  sensibility,  but  that  being  unresponsive  to  the  special  kind 
of  sensibility  that  Lawrence  possessed,  she  could  only  see  it  as 
inadequate  technique.  Lawrence  could  handle  words  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  Mrs.  Woolf,  though  there  were  times  when  even  he 
found  language  inadequate  for  his  purpose.  The  amazing 
tiling  is  that  he  was  able  to  do  so  much. 

Rawmarsh, 

Rotherham,  Yor\s 
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Middleton  Murry  as  Literary  Critic 

DEREK  STANFORD 

JOHN  Middleton  Murry,  whose  death  occurred  last  March, 
had  and  still  has  many  claims  on  our  attention.  He  was  one 
of  those,  in  the  words  of  Keats,  to  whom 

the  miseries  of  the  world 
Are  misery  and  will  not  let  him  rest. 

(The  quotation  is  hackneyed  but  appropriate  here,  to  judge 
from  the  number  of  times  Murry  employed  it.)  This  led  to  his 
excursions  into  the  fields  of  politics,  religion  and  social  think¬ 
ing — activities  which  those  who  prized  him  most  as  a  critic  of 
literature  sometimes  deprecated.  But  whether  or  no  one  is 
sympathetic  to  Murry’s  millenial  wishes,  we  should  under¬ 
stand  that  it  was  just  this — these  wishes  for  unity  in  great  things 
as  in  small — which  made  him  the  fine  critic  that  he  was.  Like 
Arnold,  Ruskin  and  Carlyle  before  him,  he  partly  deserted  the 
sphere  of  art  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  what  was  wrong 
there  could  only  be  remedied  by  outside  treatment.  But  before 
his  conviction  became  a  crusade,  he  produced  a  body  of  critical 
writing,  mosdy  in  the  form  of  periodical  essays,  much  of  which 
has  value  for  us  still.  Even  Dr.  Leavis,  whose  good  words  on 
other  critics  have  a  kmd  of  sparing  preciousness  about  them, 
holds  Murry  in  high  esteem,  writing  of  his  Aspects  of  Uterts- 
ture  (1920)  that  it  contains  ‘some  of  the  best  criticism  of  modern 
poetry  that  has  appeared’. 

Besides  the  many  excellent  studies  of  individual  figures  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  volume,  we  find  there  a  number  of  passages 
which  testify  to  his  unifying  impulse.  ‘All,’  he  writes,  ‘that 
can  be  demanded  of  any  spiritual  activity  of  man  we  must 
demand  of  poetry.  It  must  be  adequate  to  all  our  experience; 
it  must  not  be  a  diversion  from,  but  a  culmination  of  life;  it 
must  be  working  towards  a  more  complete  universality.’  Poetry 
proceeds,  he  tells  us,  by  ‘an  act  of  intuitive  comprehension.’ 
Faced  with  the  body  of  poetry  past  and  present,  the  critic  must 
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establish  a  hierarchy.  This  he  docs  by  deciding  which  ‘act  of 
comprehension  is  the  more  truly  comprehensive,  which  has 
the  greater  universality’. 

Three  philosophers  stand  behind  Murry’s  early  writings: 
Plato,  Wittgenstein,  Santayana.  They  do  not  intrude,  but  their 
general  conclusions  and  mode  of  thought  inform  his  criticism. 
From  Plato,  whom  he  had  studied  with  commendation  at 
Oxford,  he  derived  the  notion  that  literature  is  ‘the  creative 
revelation  of  the  ideal  activity  at  work  in  human  life’,  and  it  is, 
he  insists,  the  imitation  of  this  ‘ideal  activity’  and  not  just 
random  persons  and  events  which  Aristotle  bids  the  poet  under¬ 
take.  From  Wittgenstein,  he  adopted  the  idea  of  two  distinct 
kinds  of  knowledge :  that  which  can  be  ‘said’  or  demonstrated, 
and  that  which  can  be  revealed  or  ‘shown’.  This  latter  ‘rcvcla- 
I  donal’  knowledge  he  associated  with  art  as  opposed  to  the 
I  abstract  systematic  content  of  logic  and  mathematics.  A  second 
pointer  he  found  in  Wittgenstein  is  the  statement  that  ‘Ethics 
and  aesthetics  arc  one’,  an  opinion  which  Murry,  with  his  train- 
!  ing  in  Lit.  Hum.  at  Brasenose,  found  it  easy  to  endorse.  The 
influence  of  Santayana  (who,  in  1928,  he  termed  ‘the  most 
stimulating  of  living  philosophers’)  is  later  and  less  pervading; 
his  respect  for  dogma,  institutions,  and  conventions  was  not 
congenial  to  Murry.  But  what  he  did  take  over  was  Santayana’s 
sense  of  the  relationship  between  poetry  and  religion,  both  of 
which  arise,  as  he  conceived  it,  in  ‘a  momentary  harmony  of 
the  soul  amid  stagnation  or  conflict’.  It  is  these  three  general 

I  ideas  which  inform  Murry’s  earlier  critical  writing,  combining 
to  constitute  what  may  be  called  the  aesthetic  moralism  of  his 
approach. 

In  an  Introductory  Note  to  his  Discoveries  (1924),  Murry 
confessed  his  whole-hearted  subscription  to  the  saying  of  Ana- 
tolc  France  that  ‘criticism  is  the  adventure  of  a  man’s  soul 
I  among  books’.  To  a  later  generation  this  may  seem  misleading, 
since  one  thinks  of  the  casual  mental  tourism  which  France’s 
dictum  is  held  to  excuse.  But,  rightly  understood,  the  confes¬ 
sion  leads  us  to  the  essence  of  Mr.  Murry’s  method.  It  stresses 
that  intimate  personal  contact  between  the  critic  and  the  work 
of  art  which  Murry  believed  was  needed.  This  is  where  the 
Romantic  critic,  the  critic  of  Coleridgean  persuasion,  begins 
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his  analysis.  He  starts  with  an  experience,  where  the  Classical 
critic  starts  with  a  fact.  The  first  looks  inward  to  a  sense  of 
the  whole  which  the  work  in  question  has  left  on  his  mind; 
the  other  looks  outwards,  examining  the  parts  as  they  stand  on 
the  printed  page  before  him.  And  this  examination  is  per¬ 
formed  according  to  canons  of  structure  and  taste  which  are 
not  of  the  critic’s  devising.  To  Murry  such  a  rule-of-thumb 
approach  invariably  appeared  suspect.  ‘By  an  honest  critic,’  he 
wrote  in  DiscoverteSy  ‘I  mean  a  man  who  builds  his  schemes 
and  classifications  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  own  reactions— 
makes  a  cross-section  of  the  universe  of  literature  in  accordana 
with  his  temperament.’  Or  again,  resuming  Remy  de  Gour- 
mont’s  maxim  that  ‘the  whole  effort  of  a  sincere  man  was  to 
erect  his  personal  impressions  into  laws’,  he  writes  that  ‘A  law 
or  a  rule,  or  rather  a  system  of  laws  or  rules,  is  necessary  to  the 
critic  .  .  .  but  it  must  be  his  own  law,  his  own  system,  refined 
by  his  own  effort  out  of  his  own  experience.  Otherwise  he  is  a 
pedant  and  not  a  critic.’ 

Now  the  Classical  critic  confronted  with  a  work  begins  by 
considering  it  in  the  light  of  a  certain  recognised  structure. 
Either  it  is  an  elegy, or  an  ode,  a  lyric, an  epic,  etc.;  and  an  elegy, 
an  epic,  a  lyric,  or  an  ode  have  certain  agreed-upon  qualities 
and  virtues.  This  mode  of  measurement  makes  for  clear  judg¬ 
ment;  but  whether  it  makes  for  full  and  deep  judgment,  for 
subde  understanding,  and  close  appreciation  is  a  quite  other 
question.  Mr.  Eliot  has  championed  the  course  of  classicism 
in  his  critical  writing,  but  how,  we  may  ask,  would  the  Waste 
Land  fare  if  judged  as  a  Classical  composition  according  to 
recognised  categories  of  form?  However  this  may  be,  the 
Romantic  critic  holds  that  by  beginning  with  his  ‘experience’ 
of  the  work,  he  is  coming  nearer  to  its  complete  nature.  ‘First,’ 
Murry  wrote,  ‘the  critic  should  endeavour  to  convey  the  whole 
effect  of  the  work  he  is  criticising,  its  peculiar  uniqueness.’ 
Once  more  the  Classical  critic  may  query  whether  this  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  work,  to  which  the  Romantic  critic  lays  claim,  can 
be  equated  with  its  substantial  nature,  with  its  peculiar  objec¬ 
tive  uniqueness.  Murry’s  answer  to  this  was  that  his  ‘experi¬ 
ence’  truly  provided  a  configuration,  in  his  own  mind,  of  the 
work’s  essential  stature.  In  support  of  his  contention  he  quoted 
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the  distinction  made  by  Coleridge  ‘between  form  as  proceeding, 
and  shape  as  superinduced’.  ‘  “The  latter,”  Murry  wrote,  re¬ 
suming  the  quotation,  ‘  “is  either  the  death  or  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  thing,”  and  this  is  the  Classical  critic’s  concern. 
“The  former  is  its  self-witnessing  and  self-effected  sphere  of 
agency,”  and  it  is  this  the  Romantic  critic  looks  for.’ 

II 

First  principles  are  excellent  things,  and  his  enunciation  of 
them  by  a  critic  offers  some  measure  of  his  earnestness  and 
depth,  the  direction  of  his  mind,  and  his  notion  of  his  calling. 
By  themselves,  however,  they  do  not  constitute  the  central  func¬ 
tion  of  criticism  (as  distinct  from  philosophy  and  aesthetics), 
if  that  is  the  differentiation  of  good  and  bad  in  actual  works  of 
literature  and  the  assessment  of  tendencies  making  for  good  or 
bad  writing. 

In  the  years  after  1914-18  Murry  opposed  a  horde  of  chimeras 
which  he  took  to  be  the  Zeitgeist’s  bastard  offspring.  Most  of 
the  post-war  literary  fashions  did  not  impress  him.  From  the 
huitful  work  of  Wyndham  Lewis,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  Ezra  Pound, 
he  was  separated  by  ideological  difference.  Their  aesthetics 
and  politics  were  uncongenial  to  him.  This  left  (excepting 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  whom  he  first  defended  and  later  attacked)  a 
number  of  clever  but  unsubstantial  talents,  often  with  rather 
silly  pretensions.  But  Murry’s  critical  conflict  extended  beyond 
an  opposition  to  the  minor  errors  of  aestheticism.  Its  cardinal 
propositions  came  under  his  attack.  This  was  the  age,  in  pic¬ 
torial  art,  of  Roger  Fry,  Clive  Bell,  and  ‘significant  rorm’.  Its 
parallel,  in  literature,  was  the  insistence  upon  ‘plasticity’  (or 
concretising  power),  ‘visual  imagination’,  and  rhythm  in  com¬ 
position.  These  points  of  doctrine  derived,  of  course,  from 
Flaubert’s  practice  and  correspondence,  and  they  were  to  be 
found  observed  and  enshrined  in  the  works  of  James  Joyce  and 
the  Imagist  Movement.  In  making  his  assault  on  the  Flaubcr- 
tian  citadel,  Murry  was  not  blind  to  the  triumphs  which  the 
master’s  injunctions  had  achieved;  but  the  triumphs  were 
‘aesthetic’  rather  than  humane,  and  since  Murry  looked  upon 
the  novel  as  the  great  humane  art-form  of  the  age,  he  viewed 
Flaubert  with  a  certain  suspicion.  He  had  other  reasons  for 
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impugning  Flaubert’s  rules  of  style.  He  believed  them  to  in¬ 
hibit  art  by  dividing  the  artist’s  mind  against  itself.  Murry 
claimed  to  find  evidence  of  this  in  Flaubert’s  letters  on  his 
work.  Flaubert,  he  maintained,  succeeded  in  expressing  only 
a  portion  of  himself.  His  relation  to  his  art  was  a  love-hate 
relation,  like  that  between  a  man  and  a  woman  who  holds  him 
against  his  will  and  reason.  Because  he  was  so  essentially 
estranged,  he  could  only  fabricate,  never  reveal. 

Murry’s  conviction  that  the  artist  should  express  himself  in 
his  entirety  is,  naturally,  open  to  equal  dangers.  Certainly  he 
did  not  mean  that  this  expression  should  be  of  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  order,  nor  that  the  artist  should  seek  to  reproduce 
personal  emotions  and  convictions  directly.  Rather,  he  believed 
that  the  great  author  is  he  who  conveys  by  some  projected 
drama  the  wholeness  of  his  reactions  to  life.  This  totality  of 
response,  Murry  found  in  nineteenth-century  Russian  writers; 
chiefly  in  Gogol,  Dostoievsky,  Tchekov.  It  is  true  that  pas¬ 
sages  could  be  quoted  from  the  letters  and  table-talk  of  these 
authors  to  support  a  case  for  Flaubert’s  aesthetic.  ‘You  arc  an 
artist,’  wrote  Tchekov  to  Gorky,  ‘you  feel  superbly,  you  arc 
plastic;  that  is,  when  you  describe  a  thing  you  sec  it  and  touch 
it  with  your  hands;  that  is  real  style.’  Or  Dostoievsky’s  words 
to  a  young  author  who  had  described  the  throwing  of  pennies 
to  an  organ-man  in  the  street  below :  ‘I  want  to  hear  that  penny 
hopping  and  chinl^ing.'  But  this  advice  to  render  things  with 
visual  or  acoustic  precision  is  not  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
aesthetic,  whereas  it  is  the  greater  part  of  Flaubert’s. 

Murry’s  findings  of  the  inner  secret  and  virtue  of  the  Russians 
arc  set  forth  in  a  number  of  essays.  Briefly,  he  distinguishes 
between  the  realisms  of  Russia  and  the  West.  The  first  he  dis¬ 
covers  in  a  vision  of  acceptance;  the  second  in  a  technique  of 
selection.  The  former  seeks  to  gain  its  effects  by  inclusion;  the 
latter  by  a  mode  of  progressive  restriction.  The  Russian  authw 
cuts  the  cloth  of  composition  according  to  his  degree  of  under¬ 
standing;  the  Western  writer  confines  his  understanding  to  fit 
some  preconceived  ideal  of  form.  The  way  in  which  these 
realists,  of  East  and  West,  regard  their  characters  differs,  too. 
A  greater  suspension  of  moral  judgment  is  practised  by  the 
Russian  author,  but  this  docs  not  lead — as  it  sometimes  does 
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with  the  Western  realist  —  to  indifferentism.  Maupassant’s 
cul-de-sac  cynicism  has  no  Russian  counterpart.  This  is  a  hasty 
risumcy  but  Murry’s  criticism  of  the  ‘ready-made  artistic  tradi¬ 
tion’  of  the  West,  in  favour  of  the  more  hand-tailored  Russian 
novel  must  be  reckoned  among  the  chief  aspects  of  his  work. 

In  setting  up  the  Russian  tradition  against  the  tradition  of 
Flaubert,  Murry — ^in  the  name  of  consistency — was  led  to  cer¬ 
tain  injustices.  Of  Proust  and  Joyce,  in  1923,  he  wrote  that  they 
were  from  his  point  of  view  ‘essentially  nothing’.  He  derived 
them  both  from  Rousseau.  Du  C6U  de  chez  Swanity  he  says, 
might  be  ascribed  as  ‘the  history  of  a  solipsist’.  But  Murry, 
impressario  of  the  ‘Inner  Voice’,  surely  felt  no  call  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  self-confessional  note  in  fiction.  His  dyspathy, 
then,  for  these  two  authors  probably  arose  from  his  general  dis¬ 
like  of  what  George  Moore  called  ‘the  artistic  novel’ — the  novel 
of  contrived  shape  and  style. 

Apart  from  his  fondness  for  the  Russian  novel,  Murry  was 
very  much  a  spokesman  of  the  English  tradition.  He  was  also 
able  to  assimilate  certain  Slav  characteristics  to  the  English 
literary  genius  as  he  saw  it.  At  a  time  when  T.  S.  Eliot  seemed 
to  be  suggesting  an  excised  or  expurgated  version  of  Dickens, 


Murry  was  busy  defending  that  author  as  a  durable  classic  of 
our  language. 


His  espousal  of  the  English  tradition  led  him  to  a  sense  of 


antithesis.  In  Western  Europe  there  were  two  traditions,  the 
English  and  the  Latin,  the  Romantic  and  the  Classical.  The 
first  of  these  was  empiricist;  the  second,  logical,  abstract,  abso¬ 
lute.  ‘The  classicist,’  Murry  stated,  ‘must  believe  that  nothing 
really  exists  that  cannot  be  defined,  and  indeed  that  things  are 
in  virtue  of  their  definition.’  As  opposed  to  this,  ‘English 
Romanticism  is  Romanticism  with  a  difference.  It  is  not  an 


intellectual  gymnastic  or  a  melodramatic  gesture,  as  it  has  been 
m  Latin  countries;  it  is  on  the  contrary  a  practical  and  experi¬ 
mental  Romanticism.’  The  stark  distinction  between  the  two 
camps  is,  of  course,  a  simplification  of  debate.  As  Murry  him¬ 
self  admitted:  ‘There  are  no  pure  cases  of  romanticism  save 
in  the  madhouse,  or  of  classicism  save  in  the  museums.’ 

Murry’s  devotion  to  the  romanticism  of  the  English  tradition 
is  manifest  chiefly  in  his  writings  on  the  poets.  Besides  his 
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appreciation  of  Keats,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  dc 
Quincey,  he  was  one  of  the  first  twentieth-century  critics  to 
write  perceptively  of  Clare,  of  whose  visual  finesse  he  observed 
that  ‘Clare’s  faculty  of  sheer  vision  is  unique  in  English  poetry : 
not  only  is  it  far  purer  than  Wordsworth’s,  it  is  purer  even  than 
Shakespeare’s.’  Clare’s  ‘beauty  of  seeing’  was  ‘a  kind  of 
naivete'.  Murry  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  critics  properly  to 
esteem  the  poetry  of  Hardy  (which  he  rated  above  his  novels, 
a  judgment  many  recent  critics  would  endorse).  He  speaks  of 
it  as  embodying  ‘an  all-embracing  realism,  an  adequacy  to  all 
experience,  a  refusal  of  the  merely  personal  in  exultation  or 
dismay’.  Other  modern  poets  of  whom  he  thought  highly  were 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  Edward  Thomas,  Wilfred  Owen. 
For  Yeats  and  T.  S.  Eliot  he  had  little  ear,  and  for  Ezra  Pound 
no  ear  at  all. 

in 

Murry’s  best  book  of  criticism  is  The  Problem  of  Style  (1922), 
a  set  of  six  lectures  delivered  at  Oxford.  There  is  something 
paradoxical  in  the  thought  of  a  sclf<onfcsscd  Romantic  critic 
busying  himself  with  such  a  concern,  proverbially  the  Classical 
critic’s  business.  We  take  it  that  the  latter  figure  occupies  him¬ 
self  with  the  question  of  means,  while  his  Romantic  counter¬ 
part  looks  to  origins  and  ends.  Of  critics  set  upon  examining 
the  roots  of  a  work’s  creative  growth.  Sir  Herbert  Read  stands 
representative,  as  of  critics  bent  upon  a  work’s  conclusions, 
Andrew  Bradley  perhaps.  Murry  shared  a  number  of  traits  with 
them  both,  yet  differed  as  The  Problem  of  Style  makes  clear. 
Sir  Herbert  Read’s  approach  to  ‘the  process  of  creative  style’ 
(as  Murry  termed  it)  is  psychological.  He  plunders  and  exploits 
that  science  in  order  to  establish  his  points  of  reference.  His 
method  is  quasi-scientific;  he  seeks  an  impersonal  authentica¬ 
tion.  Murry’s  approach  and  thought  in  The  Problem  of  Style 
was  personal.  Style,  he  would  have  said,  is  personality;  or,  with 
Buffon,  ‘Le  style,  e’est  I’homme  mcme.’  To  seek,  then,  for  a 
writer’s  personality  through  his  style  is  only  to  examine  that 
style  in  its  essentid  depth.  Style,  at  its  truest,  is  the  record  of 
experience  ‘crystallised’  in  the  personality.  Writing  of  integrity 
carries  the  mark  of  this  ‘crystallisation’  in  all  its  parts,  and  it 
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can  especially  be  discerned  in  metaphor  and  figurative  speech. 

Murry  once  distinguished  between  the  ‘scientists  of  art’ 
(‘Hegel  and  Croce’)  and  the  ‘philosophic  critic’  (Coleridge, 
Arnold,  Bradley).  He  himself  belonged  to  the  second  school, 
whose  subject  of  inquiry  is  ‘value’  not  ‘existence’.  The  philo¬ 
sophic  critic  is  concerned  not  with  facts  but  with  ranking 
intuitions  in  their  right  order.  This  was  Murry’s  self-appointed 
labour;  and  though  his  writing  is  not  closely  systematic,  there 
is  an  extraordinary  consistency  about  it.  A  one-volume  selection 
of  the  best  of  his  essays  and  reviews  is  badly  needed. 

46  Lul worth  Avenue, 

Lampion,  Hounslow 
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The  English  Language  as  a  Medium  of 
Literary  Expression 
HILDA  HULME 

BETWEEN  language  and  literature,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a 
great  gulf  yawns :  language  was  written  before  Chaucer,  litera¬ 
ture  was  written  after.  London  University,  officially,  knows 
better,  although  we  have  our  professors  as  well  as  students 
who  blanch  at  the  name  of  Beowulf  (‘We  warn  all  candidates 
for  admission  that  language  is  half  the  course’).  Yet  Londoners 
too  ‘are  living  in  an  age  of  transition’,  if  I  may  quote  from  the 
first  reported  text  to  which  R.  W.  Chambers  would  introduce 
his  students — what  Adam  said  to  Eve  as  they  were  shepherded 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  From  1959  we  are  to  have  a  New 
Deal.  Candidates  (Syllabus  A)  who  are  prepared  to  accept  that 
English  is  mainly  ‘History  of  Literature’  will  take,  out  of  their 
total  of  nine  papers,  only  two  on  ‘language’  (with  an  early  litera¬ 
ture  paper  ‘to  1500’);  Syllabus  B  candidates  will  take  four  or 
five  ‘language’  papers.  What  is  of  interest  to  the  outer  world 
in  all  this  is  the  introduction  of  a  compulsory  paper,  for  both 
A-types  and  B-types,  on  ‘Development  of  the  English  Language 
to  the  present  day  as  a  medium  of  literary  ex^ession*.  The 
words  I  have  italicised  promise  much,  and  it  is  on  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  such  an  approach  might  offer  that  I  am  now  to 
reflect,  by  invitation,  in  not  more  than  four  thousand  words. 
As  a  kind  of  white  blackbird,  I  have,  of  course,  a  strong  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  ending  of  this  colour-bar;  a  linguist  work¬ 
ing  on  the  meaning  of  Sh^espeare’s  text  needs  a  new  audience 
which  docs  not,  in  practice,  distinguish  between  language  and 
literature.  But  the  problems  of  one  subject  and  of  one  univer¬ 
sity  arc  to  some  extent  the  problems  of  us  all.  I  shall  write  here 
discursively,  untidily,  unguardedly,  of  the  predilections  of  a 
Shakespearean  linguist  in  this  field  of  language-literature  re¬ 
lations. 

First,  a  word  on  our  method  of  examining  in  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  kindred  subjects.  While  it  may  be  useful  to  the 
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eX'Student  applying  for  his  first  posts  to  have  passed  a  stan¬ 
dardised  examination  (sometimes  so  standardised  that  the 
examiners  can,  at  need,  mark  day-long,  night-long),  there  is 
little  of  use  to  the  student  qua  student  in  the  present  ordeal  by 
three-hour  paper  at  the  end  of  a  three-year  course.  For  a 
number  of  reasons  it  might  be  well  if  we  could  devise  some 
other  way  of  ensuring  that  he  does  in  fact,  as  his  testimonials 
tell  us,  work  ‘consistently  aind  well’.  To  consider  one  reason 
only :  it  is  usually  during  his  third  year  that  the  average  student 
gets  a  sense  of  what  the  thing  is  al^ut,  an  awareness  that  he  is 
no  longer  adding  one  bit  of  knowledge  to  another  but  that  each 
new  bit  relates  to  and  changes  what  he  knew  before.  It  is  a 
pity  to  waste  the  acquired  ability  to  go  forward  by  stopping 
the  student  from  progressing  just  when  he  is  most  fitted  to. 
For  him  to  spend  the  last  half  of  his  best  year  going  over  old 
ground,  revising  ‘set-texts’,  re-reading  old  notes,  old  essays,  old 
question  papers  will  blunt  the  edge  of  his  appetite.  To  re-read 
works  of  literature  with  an  increasing  understanding  and  a 
maturer  judgment  is  a  rewarding  discipline;  with  what  is  the 
student  rewarded  for  ‘mugging  up’,  let  us  say,  a  textual  com¬ 
mentary?  On  the  Old  English  paper  he  might  be  asked  (as 
perhaps  one-third  of  a  question)  for  an  account  of  Heremod 
‘from  Beowulf  and  other  sources’.  Beowulf  has  three  thousand 
lines,  Heremod  is  mentioned  in  two  passages  which  total  about 
thirty  lines.  And,  as  Chambers  says,  ‘the  story  of  Heremod  as 
given  in  Beowulf  is  hopelessly  obscure’;  the  student  must  offer 
a  conjectural  reconstruction,  helped  by,  among  others,  *Saxo 
Grammaticus  (the  lettered),  the  earUer  Ixxiks  of  whose  Historia 
Danica  are  a  storehouse  of  Scandinavian  tradition  and  poetry, 
clothed  in  a  difficult  and  bombastic,  but  always  amusing, 
Latin’.  It  is  good  for  the  student  to  know  from  what  sources 
the  professional  scholars  draw  their  materials  and  contrive  their 
rival  theories.  I  cannot  really  believe  it  is  good  for  him  to  try 
to  hold  all  this  in  his  mind  so  as  to  reproduce  portions  of  it — 
always  with  some  inaccuracy — if  by  go^  fortune  and  the  study 
of  form  he  gets  a  Finals  question  resembling  one  for  which  he 
has  prepared.  One  of  the  pleasures  of  professional  scholarship 
is  to  do  one’s  work  well;  another  is  to  forget  lavishly  so  as  to 
remember  precisely. 
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If  language  is  to  be  studied  ‘as  a  medium  of  literary  expres¬ 
sion’,  accuracy  of  ascertainable  linguistic  fact  is  essential.  Wc 
should  not  ask  the  examination  candidate  to  remember,  or  to 
pretend  to  know,  for  the  interpretation  of  a  literary  text,  what 
an  alert  and  careful  student  would  always  stop  to  verify.  I 
shall  speak  later  of  how  we  might,  if  we  must,  examine  lan¬ 
guage-literature  by  a  three-hour  paper  and  of  the  syllabus  that 
might  be  agreed  upon.  Meanwhile,  as  briefly  as  possible,  I  will 
indicate,  as  my  literary  colleagues  insist  I  shall,  by  what  methods 
I  would  hope  to  proceed  in  a  non-examination  course  of  effec¬ 
tively  three  years’  duration.  No  ideal  method  can  be  prescribed; 
what  is  right  one  year  may  not  work  the  next.  Speaking 
generally,  I  would  have  students  (i)  know  the  linguistic  tools 
available,  (2)  test  what  those  tools  will  and  will  not  do,  (3)  use 
them  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  literary  texts.  A  naive  and 
harmless  programme!  Research  specialists  could  help  to  sup¬ 
plement  general  lectures  for  ihe  first.  For  the  second,  students 
should  themselves  make  tests,  in  groups  and  individually,  of 
some  tiny  portions  of  received  knowledge  or  accepted  truth. 
One  student  might  try  to  find  in  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and 
Criseydej  or  in  some  present-day  equivalent  of  Itma,  some  pro¬ 
verbs  not  included  in  Tilley  s  Dictionary  of  Seventeenth- 
century  Proverbs  or  the  Oxford  Dictionary  of  English  Proverbs', 
another  might  test  the  dialect  vocabulary  of  his  native  village 
(perhaps  of  one  speaker  in  it)  against  the  English  Dialect  Dic¬ 
tionary',  a  foreign  student  might  try  to  find  a  grammar  which 
would  assist  him  in  teaching  an  English  tense  distinction  to 
people  of  his  own  country  (note  how  idiom  breaks  in,  how 
hampering  is  the  search  for  grammatical  definition);  an  ambi¬ 
tious  palaeographer  might  examine  what  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  offers  against  ten  pages  of  a  seventeenth-century 
local  record  (stop  collecting  new  ‘forms’,  i.e.  spellings,  after  the 
first  ten  found, new  ‘compounds’  after  the  first  five;  look  for  new 
collocations,  for  unregistered  words  and  senses;  consider  how 
to  ‘prove’  lexical  meaning);  a  rash  phonetician  might  chip 
away  at  Kokeritz’s  Shakespeare’s  Pronunciation  or  Dobson’s 
English  Pronunciation  /500-/700;  anodier  might  consider 
how  B.B.C.  intonation,  in  its  news  reporting,  contravenes 
normal  intonation  patterns.  I  would  expect  each  of  such  tests 
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to  occupy  the  equivalent  of  two  or  three  full  weeks  of  a  student’s 
dme;  preliminary  discussions  on  working  methods  and  the  best 
way  to  present  results  would  help  the  weaker  or  less  mature 
students  to  achieve  some  success;  typed  summaries  of  results 
would  be  circulated. 

At  the  third  stage  we  should  bring  linguistic  equipment  to 
the  study  of  literature  by  individual  work  involving  strenuous 
effort  to  interpret  precisely  excerpts  from  literary  texts  contain¬ 
ing  the  more  colloquial  English  of  a  past  age.  The  student  is 
not  always  aware  of  the  value  of  his  intuitions  about  language; 
as  a  way  into  the  text  he  might  try  to  analyse  the  origin  of  his 
certainties.  If  he  feels  that  lago’s  speeches  have  a  different 
structure  from  Othello’s,  let  him  attempt  to  discover  what  in 
the  text  gives  him  that  conviction.  (This  is  a  question  of  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty;  the  temptation  is  to  get  a  result  not  through 
the  evidence  but  through  a  selection  of  it.)  Why  do  some  of  the 
speeches  in  Felix  Holt  seem  as  if  they  might  have  been  written 
by  Henry  James?  How  far  is  the  positioning  of  the  adverb  by 
the  Beowulf  poet  artistically  determined?  What  linguistic 
methods  are  appropriate  for  ffiesc  separate  investigations  ?  Suc¬ 
cess  may  well  consist,  not  in  reaching  the  main  target,  but  in 
finding  the  illuminating  detail  ‘hid  in  an  auger  hole’.  The 
larger  problem  often  leads  to  the  smaller.  At  this  stage  the 
student  might  submit  a  written  paper;  I  would  prefer,  however, 
to  mark  on  impression  within  the  discussion  group;  energy  and 
clarity  of  exposition  are  valuable  in  speech  as  in  writing.  The 
problem  of  maintaining  an  objective  standard  might  be  solved 
by  having  intercollegiate  meetings  of  the  students  likely  to  be 
awarded  a  hrst-class  mark.  Correct  labelling  of  student  quality 
is  not,  in  any  case,  of  first  importance;  a  university  is  not  an 
egg-packing  station.  I  grant,  of  course,  that  a  major  practical 
problem  arises,  that  of  providing  more  space,  more  books,  more 
staff,  an  inevitable  requirement  in  all  attempts  to  relate  univer¬ 
sity  work  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  a  changing  society. 

But  to  come  back  to  conditions  as  they  are,  to  the  common 
language-literature  paper  which  will,  from  1959,  be  taken  by 
both  ‘language’  and  ‘non-language’  students.  Have  we  decided 
if  we  want  range  or  depth  of  knowledge?  Are  we  to  encourage 
students  to  cover  ground  or  to  dig  two-spades  deep?  A  history 
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of  literature  paper  may  cover  less  than  a  hundred  years;  this 
paper  on  development  of  the  language  will  cover  over  a  thou¬ 
sand.  A  literary  student,  even  of  near-failure  standard,  has 
some  contact  with  the  materials  of  literature;  how  can  we  en¬ 
sure  that  as  a  conscript  linguist  he  will  also  lift  up  his  eyes 
from  the  text-book  to  me  text.?  No  specimen  paper  for  the  new 
subject  has  yet  been  published,  but  we  may  look  at  the  kinds 
of  questions  that  can  be  found  in  the  present  ‘History  of  Lan¬ 
guage’  paper.  ‘Write  on  some  of  the  chief  ways  in  which  the 
aims  and  principles  of  lexicographers  have  altered  through  the 
centuries  from  Old  English  to  the  present  day’.  Much  of  my 
time  is  spent  in  lexical  research;  my  shelves  are  furnished  with 
many  and  splendid  dictionaries  (which  I  will  not  name  lest 
other  library  readers  call  them  in).  And  yet,  finding  the  ‘dic¬ 
tionary’  question  in  a  lucky  year  on  an  English  Honours  paper, 
I  could  not  begin  to  answer  it.  Are  the  students  to  answer  it 
from  the  section  on  ‘The  Development  of  Dictionaries’  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wrenn’s  very  pleasant  book  on  The  English  Language 
(‘recommended  but  not  prescribed’)  and  from  similar  reading? 
It  may  be  conceded  that  we  should  ask  for  representative  detail 
rather  than  for  summarised  history.  ‘Gjmment  on  the  semantic 
development  of  eight  of  the  following  words.’  Eleven  words 
are  given.  If  I  could  do  five  or  six  I  would  count  the  question 
fair  (after  all,  I  have  not  spent  six  months  revising).  I  find  that 
I  could  do  two  with  certainty.  Again,  it  is  this  word  develop¬ 
ment  which  troubles  me.  I  ponder  for  two  days  on  the  word 
hall.  Dare  I,  remembering  les  Halles  of  Paris,  postulate 
Old  English  heal}  1  meet  a  Finalist  who  offers  me  flety  sele, 
tern ;  heal  he’s  not  sure  about.  It  would  be  if  it  were,  but  is  it? 
On  the  third  day  I  turn  to  O.E.D. ;  in  Hrothgar’s  heall  Grendcl 
heard  the  clear  song  of  the  scop.  I  hear  across  the  years  the  slow 
and  solemn  verse,  ‘O  God  our  help  in  ages  past’,  sung  by  my 
fellow-Finalists  as  we  stared  at  our  first  paper.  How  many 
words  are  given,  I  wonder,  in  Dr.  Sheard’s  The  Words  We 
Use  that  a  student  should  remember  eight-elevenths  of,  even 
of  the  most  representative  or  significant? 

I  come  next  to  the  syllabus  headings  for  the  new  paper :  ‘(i) 
English  Grammar:  The  principal  changes  in  the  inflexional 
system  from  Old  English  to  the  present  day.  (2)  English  syntax 
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...  (3)  English  vocabulary  ...  (4)  English  sounds,  pronun- 
dation  and  orthography,  the  oudincs  of  English  phonetics  and 
phonology  adequate  for  a  proper  understanding  of  grammatical 
changes,  rhymes.’  My  colleagues  have  agreed  upon  these  head- 
)  ings  after  full  and  careful  discussion;  in  the  opinions  I  now  put 
]  fwward  I  incur  the  guilt  of  heresy.  I  ask  only  that  I  be  not  con- 
'  I  demned  for  an  arrogance  of  style  \  in  a  nutshell  of  four  thousand 
I  words  I  have  little  space  for  the  circumlocutions  of  a  modest 
:  I  tentativeness.  On  (i)  and  (2)  and  on  the  phonetics  of  present- 
=  >.  day  English  I  shoidd  like  a  brisk  one-year  course;  (3)  there  is 
'  f  less  need  to  lecture  on;  most  people,  academic  and  non- 
>  I  academic,  enjoy  the  fact  and  fantasy  of  words  and  word-mean- 
t  ing.  (What  many  of  them  do  not  like  is  to  have  to  peer  at  the 
detail  of  the  evidence  and  then  make  up  their  minds  about  it; 

»  the  long-sighted  literary  critic  is  not  easily  convinced  that  he 
t  needs  bifocal  lenses.)  After  the  first  year  I  would  prefer  ‘syn- 
chronic’  to  ‘diachronic’  study;  I  would  ask  students  to  have 
t  ■  detailed  knowledge  of  language-so-as-to-interpret-literature 
?  within  certain  selected  periods,  rather  than  to  study  develop 
il  men-of-language-as-shown-in-literary-records  (where  else  could 
c  t  it  be  shown  ?)  over  a  thousand  years.  This,  of  course,  a  reflec¬ 
ts  tion  of  my  own  likes  and  dislikes,  a  measure  perhaps  of  my 
n  disabilities;  I  find  that  my  knowledge  of  ‘English  syntax :  word 
It  relationship,  word-order  and  sentence  structure,  .  .  .  the  evolu- 
tion  of  the  complex  sentence’  remains  stubbornly  /mplicit;  what 
d  1  need,  1  know,  or  can  set  about  finding  out  when  1  need  it. 
te  I  My  attention  instinctively  withdraws  itself  from  such  para- 
I  graphs  as  this  (1  take  a  brief  example  from  the  very  good  Old 
t?  English  Grammar  of  Quirk  and  Wrenn) : 

\  Correlation  and  Hypotaxis :  Subordinate  or  grammatically 
sy  I  dependent  (‘hypotactic’)  constructions  constitute  a  more 
ty  j  complex  means  of  expressing  relationship,  and  in  O.E. 

j;  these  frequently  involve  correlation,  that  is,  linking  of 
’n  *  members  in  a  relationship  by  the  presence  in  each  member 
^  of  corresponding  demonstrative  elements. 

lal  :  1  look  with  delight,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
ax  I  Anglo-Saxon  examples. 
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Linguists  sometimes  claim  that  the  study  of  grammar  is  good  ! 
discipline,  and  I  would  agree  that  there  is  satisfaction,  especi¬ 
ally  perhaps  for  the  less  gifted,  in  an  attained  and  directed 
accuracy.  One  learns  the  grammar,  that  is  to  say,  by  using  it; 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  it  works.  It  is  a  pleasure,  I  am  afraid, 
which  the  ‘set-text’  student  has  a  tendency  to  forgo;  to  translate 
Old  English  set-texts  one  does  not  really  need  to  know  he  from 
heo  (i.e.  ‘he’  from  ‘she’)  in  isolation;  the  context  will  sufficiently 
distinguish  Beowulf  from  Judith.  Only  if  we  give  up  the  ‘set- 
text’  method  and  require  in  the  translation  paper(s)  nothing  but 
unseen  translation  will  it  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  submit  ■ 
to  the  discipline  of  learning  Old  English.  Give  up  the  forced 
march  and  the  candidate  must  learn  map-reading.  I  would  have 
the  student  know  the  structure  of  the  early  language  not  in 
writing  about  it  (did  ‘she’  evolve  from  heOy  from  seo  or  from 
both?  See  O.E.D.),  but  in  using  it,  in  reading  that  literature 
‘to  1500’  on  which  he  is  examined  on  paper  3. 

For  practical  purposes  we  need  a  pronunciation  system  for 
this  early  language;  poetry  cannot  exist  for  the  eye  alone,  and 
we  remember  spoken  language  more  easily  than  written.  To 
write  at  length  about  phonology  is  to  use  an  outmoded  tool;  it 
would  be  convenient  to  have  recordings  of  some  different  pro¬ 
nunciations  which  the  written  evidence  allows  us  to  postulate 
at  any  given  time.  We  shall  not  suppose  that  there  was  a  stan¬ 
dard  pronunciation  of  ‘West -Saxon’  or  of  Chaucer’s  London;  1 
at  the  present  time,  to  quote  Sir  Walter  Greg,  ‘a  standard  ortho-  L 
graphy  masks  a  quite  wide  divergence  of  pronunciation  even 
among  people  of  the  same  local  and  social  surroundings.’  Let 
us  choose  four  or  five  speakers  for  our  Beowulf  recordings,  so 
as  to  emphasise  this  divergence  and  remind  us  that  we  can 
never  recover  with  any  precision  the  pronunciation  of  a  past 
age.  The  reality  of  present-day  speech  we  can  use  in  our  teach¬ 
ing;  recordings  by  Russian  speakers,  for  instance,  could  illus¬ 
trate  I  mutation  as  a  grammatical  distinction  in  a  living  lan¬ 
guage.  But  the  reality  of  non-contemporary  language  is  that  of 
the  written  text,  since  the  linguist  can  properly  work  only  with 
what  is  authentic.  It  is  on  the  written  texts  only  that  we  should 
examine.  Mossc  has  pointed  out  that  ‘we  respond  in  great 
strength  to  orthographic  variation  . .  .  Alteration  of  the  spelling 
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od  I  disturbs  us  dccplcc  nd  wcc  rccgahrd  such  chanjz  az  chanjz  in 
d-  j  the  langgwij.’  To  understand  the  written  texts  we  must  separate 
cd  those  distinctions,  reflected  in  the  spelling,  which  were  heard 
it;  ;  as  meaningful  from  the  non-phonemic  pronunciation-spelling 
d,  I  variants  (arising  from  ‘breaking’,  ‘front-consonant  diphthongi- 
•tc  I  sation’,  etc.).  The  first  we  must  be  alert  to  use,  the  second  we 
m  I  must  avoid  being  worried  by.  The  line  between  the  two  groups 
dy  is  not  always  clearly  drawn.  We  need,  as  a  teaching-learning 
ct-  I  tool,  a  simple  exposition  of  nineteenth-century  Old  and  Middle 
ut  I  English  sound-laws  in  twentieth-century  terms,  some  such  out¬ 
fit  I  line  as  Professor  Daniel  Jones  might  have  produced  if  he  had 
cd  I  landed  with  Augustine  in  597  and  lived  through  to  the  age  of 
VC  Chaucer.  I  seem  to  remember  that  a  group  of  London  M.A. 
in  candidates  was  once  asked  to  consider  the  proposition  that 
ffl  ‘historical  phonology  is  not  worth  the  candle’.  Certainly  the 
te  }  game  becomes  more  difficult  the  more  evidence  is  available;  for 
!  the  modern  period  (i.e.  after  1500)  it  requires,  I  think,  more 
or  qiccialisation  than  the  undergraduate  has  time  for:  1  would 
rd  recommend  it  as  an  examination  subject  only  to  the  candidate 
fo  who  can  keep  twelve  games  of  chess  going  at  once.  It  is  well 
it  also  to  bear  in  mind  that,  where  it  is  essential  to  recognise  a  pro- 
0-  I  nunciation  variant  before  one  can  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
itc  j  literary  text,  the  text  itself  provides  the  main  evidence  that  the 
n-  variant  existed.  When  the  editor  of  the  mcxlernised-spelling 
n;  i  Shakespeare  text  must  change  a  Folio  since  to  ‘sense’  it  is  the 
0-  f  context  which  directs  him  to  that  change.  To  discover  if  it  is 
:n  P  true,  as  I  suggest,  that  the  form  Ouerture  (I  Coriolanus  ix,  46) 
■ct  should  be  given  in  modern  English  as  ‘ovator’  (rather  than 
»  emended  to ‘coverture’)  we  must  look  first  of  all  at  the  dramatic 
in  4  situation :  ‘A  long  flourish.  They  all  cry,  Martins,  Martins,  cast 
ist  I  vp  their  Caps  and  Launces:  Cominius  and  Lartins  stand  bare.’ 
h-  Only  after  we  are  satisfied  with  the  literary  evidence  shall  we 
IS-  look  for  linguistic  confirmation  in  O.E.D.  and  Kdl^eritz. 
n-  [  I  have  written  at  some  length  of  what  I  would  not  have  on  a 
of  I  ‘language  as  a  medium  of  literary  expression’  paper :  I  should 
th  like  us  to  give  up  ‘development’,  to  test  applied  uowledgc,  to 
Id  reduce  the  syllabus,  to  lessen  the  odds  against  the  candidate,  to 
at  make  the  new  subject  central  to  the  course.  We  should  study 
ig  the  connection  between  what  is  meant  and  how  it  is  meant.  In 
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present-day  English  we  can  immediately  understand  whaty  and 
patiently  analyse  hoWy  with  a  passage  of  earlier  English  we  have 
to  see  how  and  deduce  what.  We  must  therefore  have  one  section 
of  the  paper  dealing  with  present-day  English,  with  what  there 
is,  for  instance,  in  colloquial  language  which  later  readers  might 
not  easily  understand;  another  section  could  give  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  show  how  the  attempt  to  get  into  the  contem¬ 
porary  language  of  a  past  age  can  help  in  the  interpretation  of  a 
of  a  literary  text;  a  third  section  might  test  acquired  rather  than 
applied  knowledge,  an  understanding  of  the  various  difhcultia 
which  confront  both  maker  and  user  of  linguistic  equipment 
Solvantur  amhulando. 

University  College,  London 

EDITORIAL  POSTSCRIPT.  I  too  am  a  white  blackbird, 
though  I  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  colour-bar.  With  the 
recklessness  of  youth  and  little  or  no  special  linguistic  equip¬ 
ment,  I  once  tried  to  show,  a  great  many  years  ago,  that  the 
principal  changes  of  style  and  form  in  English  poetry — from 
Wyatt  to  Auden — were  primarily  due  to  changes  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  My  English  Poetry  and  the  English  Language  has  been 
out  of  print  for  years,  but  I  still  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  that  central  thesis.  After  all,  if  poetry  is  the  hest  words 
in  the  best  order,  the  poet’s  point  of  departure  must  be  the  his¬ 
torical  words  and  constructions,  from  the  literary  tradition  as 
well  as  from  colloquial  speech,  that  he  and  his  fellow-poets 
in  the  same  ‘school’  or  ‘movement’  feel  to  be  bettery  just  then, 
than  others — more  alive,  more  immediately  expressive,  a  more 
effective  vehicle  of  communication.  It  follows  that  the  modem 
reader  whose  prime  concern  is  with  literature  will  only  ^ 
really  interested  in  those  particular  words  and  constructions  d 
the  past  that  make  the  best  poems  of  each  period  the  linguistk 
triumphs  that  they  are.  The  more  he  knows  about  the  working 
of  these  particular  words  and  word-orders,  the  more  he  wiD 
presumably  be  able  to  see  in  and  get  out  of  the  particular  literary 
masterpiece — and  with  this  prospect  before  him  he  is  normally 
quite  prepared  to  do  the  relevant  philological  donkey-wwk. 
But  it  must  be  relevant.  How  far  is  Miss  Hulme’s  or  the  London 
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programme  going  to  provide  the  literary  student  with  what  the 
best  writers  found  the  most  useful  and  the  most  stimulating 
elements  in  the  language  of  their  times? 

The  point  is  a  fundamental  one.  The  assumption  on  which 
the  professional  philologist  tends  to  work  is  that  one  word  is 
as  good  as  another,  and  in  pursuit  of  his  etymologies  and  sound- 
changes  he  is  generally  prepared  to  do  any  amount  of  linguistic 
slumming  among  regional  or  class  dialects,  thieves’  cant,  even 
the  Old  High  German  analogues,  etc.  But  the  literary  student 
as  such  is  not  interested  in  the  Enghsh  language  as  such\ 
he  is  only  interested  in  good  English.  It  is  our  injection  of  this 
value-judgment  into  the  neutral  descriptions  of  philological 
science  that  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  long  and  sordid 
‘Lang.-Lit.’  battle.  From  one  point  of  view,  however,  ‘good’ 
English  is  identical  with  ‘correct’  English,  the  Received  Stan¬ 
dard  of  the  descriptive  philologists.  Might  they  not  be  prepared 
to  join  us,  therefore,  in  exploring  the  changing  constituents 
of  English  ‘correctness’?  More  is  obviously  involved  in  the 
concept  than  the  determination  of  ‘right’  spellings,  pronuncia¬ 
tions,  forms  and  meanings,  i.e.  those  conforming  to  the  different 
usages  of  the  different  audiences  the  great  English  authors  have 
respectively  addressed.  Much  more.  ‘Good’  English  is  a  posi¬ 
tive,  creative  force,  whereas  ‘correct’  English  is  often  negative, 
repressive,  prescriptive.  A  great  writer  is  by  definition,  as  it 
were,  more  sensitive  linguistically  than  his  contemporaries,  and 
in  virtue  of  a  prescience  this  sensitiveness  confers  even  his 
boldest  innovations  have  a  way  of  turning  out  to  be  ‘good’  Eng¬ 
lish’;  that  is,  the  forms  and  meanings  that  he  coins,  extends, 
resurrects,  or  perhaps  borrows  from  another  language,  are  those 
that  his  more  inarticulate  contemporaries  already  needed.  (Such 
an  addition  to  the  language  is  ‘correct’  the  moment  that  it  is 
made,  whatever  the  academies  may  say.)  And  exactly  the  same 
creative  process  obtains  in  an  author’s  omissions :  the  inherited 
words  or  senses  that  have  ceased  to  express  the  new  society  are 
hurried  into  obsolescence  through  their  disuse  by  the  best 
contemporary  writers.  Whatever  their  previous  status,  they  are 
no  longer  ‘gocxl’  English. 

I  wonder  if  Miss  Hulme  can  see  what  I  am  getting  at?  If  she 
and  her  colleagues  would  co-operate  with  the  literary  historians 
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in  such  a  social  exploration  of  our  best  words  and  word-order, 
the  new  examination  paper  might  be  a  milestone  in  English 
studies.  But  the  ‘if’  is  an  enormous  one — it  stretches  all  the  way 
from  the  sciences  to  the  humanities— and  I  strongly  suspect  we 
shall  have  to  continue  to  do  without  each  other. 

F.W.B. 
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Articulate  Energy:  An  Enquiry  into  the  Syntax  of  English 
Poetry.  By  I^nald  Davie.  Routlcdgc  &  Kcgan  Paul,  i8s. 

IT  may  turn  out  that  the  present  reaction  against  symbolism 
will  have  one  positive  critical  result :  to  direct  attention  to  the 
study  of  syntax  in  poetry.  At  any  rate,  it  is  striking  that  two 
recent  products  of  the  reaction — Margaret  Schlauch’s  Marxist 
jeremiad.  Modern  English  and  American  Poetry  (1956),  and 
Donald  Davie’s  Articulate  Energy — though  they  are  exactly 
opposed  ideologically,  agree  in  being  largely  or  wholly  con¬ 
cerned  with  intelligibility  of  syntax.  Of  the  two.  Articulate 
Energy  is  by  far  the  more  attractive,  or  it  may  be  seductive. 

Believing  that  much  modern  poetry  has  been  syntactically  in¬ 
vertebrate,  Davie  is  frankly  out  to  turn  the  literary  cl(x:k  back. 
(‘It  will  be  apparent  that  the  impulse  behind  all  this  writing  is 
conservative’,  he  says;  it  is.)  Fortunately  his  book  lacks  the 
weight  to  be  dangerously  reactionary.  From  its  fireworks,  how¬ 
ever,  tantalising  sparks  are  thrown  on  to  the  nature  of  certain 
uses  of  syntax  in  poetry;  and  this  light  where  no  light  shone  is 
precious.  To  write  at  all  readably  about  poetic  syntax  is  itself 
something  of  an  achievement.  We  have  many  books  on  the 
choice  and  uses  of  single  words  or  phrases,  on  poetic  accidence; 
on  poetic  syntax  we  have  very  few.  The  intermediate  location 
of  syntax  between  form  and  matter,  which  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  profitable  focuses  for  practical  criticism,  also  makes  it  one 
of  the  most  elusive  subjects  for  a  theoretical  essay. 

Articulate  Energy  is  a  somewhat  more  polished  work  than 
Davie’s  earlier  Purity  of  Diction  in  English  Verse.  He  continues 
to  generalise  on  the  basis  of  an  admiration  for  Augustan  verse, 
though  in  this  case  ‘strong  sense’,  rather  than  purity  of  diction, 
is  the  desiderated  quali^.  As  before,  Davie’s  own  writing 
betrays  Icxiseness  of  articulation  (or  is  it  lack  of  stamina?);  his 
chapters  are  separate  papers  with  only  a  tenuous  connecting 
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thread.  The  effect  is  like  exceptionally  good  table-talk;  an  effec 
heightened  by  his  method  of  skimming  widely  and  taking  ii 


only  salient  features.  As  if,  together  with  their  literary  tastes, 
he  had  inherited  from  the  Augustans  their  fear  of  aullncss. 


he  had  inherited  from  the  Augustans  their  fear  of  dullness, 
Davie  keeps  to  the  beaten  track;  so  that  for  his  specimens  he 
usually  takes  passages  which  have  been  notably  discussed  by 
other  critics.  (This  is  not  responsible  for  all  of  the  misquota¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  he  innocently  inherited  from  other  critics; 
it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  textual  accuracy  in  table-talk,  when 
consultation  of  originals  is  impossible.) 

In  the  hrst  chapters  Davie  scrutinises  an  assortment  of  critics 
whom  he  considers  representative  of  symbolist  theory :  particu¬ 
larly  Hulme,  Fenollosa  and  Susanne  Langer.  Hulme’s  decree 
that  poetry  is  ‘not  a  counter  language,  but  a  visual  concrete  one’, 
is  disposed  of  easily.  Davie  is  able  to  show  that,  far  from  pre¬ 
venting  us  from  gliding  through  an  abstract  process,  the  best 
part  of  our  poetic  language ‘often  consists  predominantly  of 
abstract  words,  or  of  purely  functional  joints  in  the  syntactical 
organism.  Hulme’s  view  implied  that  syntax,  a  mechanism  of 
extensive  manifold,  has  no  place  in  poetry,  the  language  of 
intensive  manifold.  This  is  the  view  of  poetic  language  gener¬ 
ally  current  to-day,  and  it  is  the  root  of  all  the  trouble.  Davie 
deals  more  kindly  with  Ernest  FenoUosa’s  The  Chinese  Written 
Character',  many,  indeed,  will  think  that  he  pays  to  one  part  of 
this  flimsy  pamphlet  a  respect  far  in  excess  of  its  deserts.  Fenol¬ 
losa  valued  the  concrete  word  to  an  even  more  insane  degree 
than  Hulme.  He  was  able,  however,  to  find  room  for  one  kind 
of  syntax,  namely,  simple  direct  constructions  with  concrete 
nouns  and  active  verbs  ‘as  in  Chinese’.  Davie  rightly  finds  of 
interest  Fenollosa’s  development  of  the  idea  of  syntax  as  a 
transfer  of  energy.  It  is  unfortunate,  he  maintains,  ‘ha*^  *':us  is 
not  the  aspect  of  T he  Chinese  Written  Character  whic*  ^  cn 
most  influential :  most  of  us  see  Fenollosa  through  Po'  jid’s  cy<^s; 
and  Pound  does  not  see  Fenollosa  straight,  but  attempts  ‘to  sub¬ 
stitute  thinking  by  ideogram  for  thinking  by  sentences’.  Hugh 
Kenner,  who  also  shares  Pound’s  squint,  imagines  that  the 
Chinese  ideograph  ‘deals  in  exceedingly  condensed  juxtaposi¬ 
tions’.  ‘But  on  Fenollosa’s  showing,’  replies  D.wr-,  ‘the  Chinese 
sentence  does  not  “deal  in  juxtapositions’’,  *.  ore  than  the 
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English  sentence  does.  It  does  not  just  put  things  together;  it 
moves  from  one  to  another,  knitting  webs  of  force.’ 

One  is  glad  to  meet  such  a  clear  refutation  of  those  confused 
critics,  whom  one  is  tempted  to  label  the  Concrete-mixers.  It  is 
!  a  needful  refutation,  only  in  part  anticipated  by  Professor 

I  Richards’s  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  (1936).  The  conduct  of 
Davie’s  argument,  however,  already  begins  to  make  the  squeam¬ 
ish  reader  wince.  For  its  method  does  not  require  that  Davie 
should  delve  very  deeply  or  sympathetically  into  the  heart  of 
his  opponents’  work,  or  that  he  should  attempt  any  radical  re- 
j!  huttal.  Hulme’s  Bergsonian  assumptions  are  condemned  with- 
[!  out  Bergson  ever  being  called  to  the  witness-stand;  Kenner  is 
I  refuted  by  reference  to  Fenollosa,  not  to  the  highly  complex 
!  syntax  of  the  actual  Chinese  language  (which  is  far  &om  being 
I  limited  to  simple  transfers  of  energy  as  the  Chinese  language  of 
1  ‘Fcnollosa’s  showing’  is).  But  prehaps  this  summary  procedure 
[  is  not  entirely  out  of  place  with  minnows,  like  Hulme  and 
j  Fenollosa,  whose  interest  for  us  now  is  mainly  diagnostic. 

It  is  quite  another  matter  with  Susanne  Langer,  who  is  in- 
[  eluded  ror  her  expression  of  the  idea  that  poetry  is  like  music. 
Like  music  in  that  it  builds  up  a  structure  or  morphology  of 
feeling,  articulating  itself  by  a  syntax  which  is  not  the  syntax  of 
;  prose  (though  the  forms  of  prose  syntax  may  be  retained),  but 
a  syntax  ordered  in  a  rhythm  of  suspensions  and  periodic  deci¬ 
sions  of  literal  sense.  In  spite  of  Davie’s  elaborate  fairness  to 
Mrs.  Langer,  and  his  evident  enthusiasm  for  her  work,  he  badly 
misrepresents  her  by  taking  almost  all  his  examples  from  her 
earlier  book.  Philosophy  in  a  New  Key  (1942).  The  later  Feeling 
f  and  Form  (1952)  contains  a  provocative  account  of  poetic  logic 
in  terms  of  analogies  drawn  from  the  processes  of  dream-work : 
y  an  account  which  hardly  comes  under  the  heading  of  ‘syntax 

I  as  music’.  Nor  can  it  be  dismissed  on  the  grounds  that  it  re- 

I  places  syntactic  articulation  by  the  articulation  of  dream,  for 
I  Mrs.  Langer’s  analogies  with  processes  such  as  over-determina- 
I  tion  and  condensation  remain  analogies  only.  The  dreamer 

I  works,  after  all,  in  a  different  medium  from  the  poet.  Davie 

has  yet  to  come  to  grips  with  Mrs.  Langer’s  view  as  a  whole, 
and  to  convince  us  that  it  does  not  offer  a  more  satisfying 
description  of  poetic  syntax  than  his  own. 
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Throughout  Articulate  Energy y  acknowledgment  of  any  other 
possibility  besides  ‘musical*  syntax  and  ‘Unguistic’  syntax  is 
studiously  avoided.  Always  the  stark  choice  l^tween  t^se  two 
is  kept  before  us,  until  we  have  no  choice  but  to  choose  the 
latter.  It  hardly  occurs  to  us  to  question  whether  the  dilemma 
is  a  real  one,  because  we  are  never  allowed  to  think  of  syntax- 
such  is  the  author’s  prestidigitation — except  in  certain  arbitrarily 
applied  images.  One  is  strength.  Strength  ‘is  close  and  compact 
syntax’ :  ‘To  be  “strong”,  poetic  syntax  must  bind  as  well  as 
join,  not  only  gather  together  but  fetter  too.  The  actual  func¬ 
tion  of  meaning,  “which  calls  for  permanent  contents”,  be 
fulfilled’  (6o).  Or,  again,  Davie  objects  to  those  poets  who 
‘retain  the  forms  of  grammar  while  emptying  them  of  their 
articulating  function,  and  yet  do  not  provide  articulation  of  any 
other  kind.  This  seems  to  me  vicious,  for  here  syntax  has  been 
perverted  to  no  end’  (66).  When  prose  syntax  is  not  the  articu¬ 
lating  principle,  syntax  has  been  ‘perverted  ’  to  produce  forms 
‘empty  and  fraudulent’  (136).  Every  syntax  except  that  of  prose 
is  ‘pseudo-syntax’;  true  syntax  is  articulation y  but  pseudo-syntax 
is  syntax  dislocated.  Now  these  images,  while  they  are  rhetoric¬ 
ally  persuasive,  would  seem  to  beg  tne  question.  For  symbolist 
syntax  can  also  perhaps  be  compact  and  strong,  after  its  own 
fashion.  Besides,  articulation  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  syn¬ 
tax  may  be  thought  of.  If  one  were  to  regard  it  as  working  not 
so  much  by  ligatures  as  by  series  of  expectations,  for  instance, 
then  a  departure  from  spoken  syntax  might  appear  less  as  a 
chaotic  dislocation  than  as  a  possibly  illuminating  surprise. 
Rather  than  call  every  unexpected  syntactical  sequence  a  disloca¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  better  to  revive  the  less  contentious  Renaissance 
term  translaUo.  The  best  poems — even  the  poems  Davie  himself 
admires  most — ^will  often  involve  such  translated,  tropic  syntax, 
since  they  have  to  do  with  uniquely  new  meanings. 

All  this  would  suggest  that  Davie  has  not  thought  hard 
enough  about  what  syntax  is.  A  corresponding  vagueness  blun 
the  outlines  of  his  concept  of  pseudo-syntax.  One  is  never  cer¬ 
tain  when  pseudo-syntax  is  meant  as  a  term  of  opprobrium.  It 
is  applied  to  poems  such  as  Sidney’s  ‘Come  sleep,  O  sleep,  the 
certain  knot  of  peace’,  in  whose  accumulated  periphrases  Davie 
perceptively  notices  that,  while  the  forms  of  prose  syntax  are 
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I  retained,  thev  do  not  perform  their  usual  function :  there  is  none 
I  of  the  transfer  of  energy  that  Fenollosa  demanded.  But  is  the 
||  sonnet's  pseudo-syntax  to  be  imputed  to  Sidney  as  a  fault?  Davie 

I  never  makes  this  entirely  clear.  He  admits  that  on  Fenollosa’s 

ji  view  we  should  have  to  reject  as  unpoetic  the  greater  part  of  the 
I  most  admired  rhetorical  poetry  of  the  Renaissance,  and  that 
I  'this  is  something  not  much  short  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdurn‘\ 
yet  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  view  is  ‘not  so  much  incorrect  as 
incomplete’).  The  standing  of  rhetorical  poetry  is  left  uncertain, 
j  Which  is  unfortunate;  for  any  theory  of  poetry  which  excluded 
I  it  would  from  the  outset  be  at  something  not  much  short  of  a 
'  disadvantage.  Davie  himself  actually  avers  that  ‘rhetoric  is 
traditionally  the  province  of  pseudo-syntax’,  and,  consistently, 
that  ‘wherever  there  is  irony,  there  must  be  pseudo-syntax,  be¬ 
cause  an  ironical  statement  belies  its  own  syntax,  meaning  some¬ 
thing  other  than  what  the  syntax  says’  (53).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rhetorical  poems  he  cites  are  good  poems  which  he  evidently 
j  values  highly.  Nor  is  much  done  to  convince  us  of  the  deleteri¬ 
ousness  of  pseudo-syntax  in  more  recent  poetry.  On  five  lines 
wrenched  from  Dylan  Thomas’s  ‘Now  stamp  the  Lord’s 
Prayer’,  the  only  pathological  specimen  he  examines  in  any 
detail,  Davie  puts  forward  only  unsympathetic  and  unsupported 
reiterations  that  the  ‘syntax  cannot  mime,  as  it  offers  to  do,  a 
I  movement  of  the  mind  .  .  .  these  sentences  that  seem  to  drive 
!  forward  in  time  through  their  verbs  in  fact  do  no  such  thing, 
j  The  verb  ‘tracks’  is  completely  devoid  of  meaning’  (126).  One 
|‘  is  irritated  into  replying :  ‘The  verb  “tracks”  is  not  devoid  of 
meaning :  prove  that  it  is’.  Thomas’s  syntax  is  not  shown  to  be 
defective,  except  by  criteria  which  would  condemn  equally 
Sidney,  Daniel,  Milton,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  poetry  we 
value.  (Davie’s  failures  to  restrain  prejudice  sometimes  result  in 
grossly  loaded  arguments  and  a  piquantly  Augustan  coarseness. 
Thus  he  writes  that  with  Tate’s  poem,  ‘The  idiot  greens  the 
meadow  with  his  eyes’,  whose  syntax  departs  from  the  normal 
10  as  to  recreate  the  pattern  of  idiotic  experience,  ‘We  reach  the 
point  where  to  write  poetry  or  to  read  it,  we  have  to  behave  like 
idiots.’) 

^  Most  of  the  book  consists  of  conclusive  encounters  with  straw 
men;  the  only  place  where  constructive  work  is  attempted  is  at 
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its  core  :  the  analysis  of  five  main  uses  of  syntax  in  poetry.  This 
chapter,  however,  which  is  good  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
rest,  has  a  real  contribution  to  make. 

Davie’s  five  types  of  syntax  are  subjective,  dramatic,  and  ob¬ 
jective  syntax;  syntax  like  music;  and  syntax  like  mathematics. 
Of  these,  syntax  like  music  is  admitted  somewhat  reluctantly, 
as  is  the  rarer  syntax  like  mathematics  (Mallarm^:  Augustan 
verbal  manipulation),  which  produces  an  ultimately  meaning¬ 
less  structure  of  relationships.  The  favoured  types  are  the  fii^ 
three.  These  Davie  illustrates  with  a  series  of  very  beautiful 
examples,  accompanied  by  sensitive  and  convincing  expositions. 
‘Poetic  syntax  is  subjcctive\  he  defines,  ‘when  its  function  is  to 
please  us  by  the  fidelity  with  which  it  follows  the  “form  of 
thought”  in  the  poet’s  mind’  (68).  And  then  the  reader  is 
delighted  by  expositions  of  Coleridge’s  ‘Dejection’  Ode  and  of 
‘This  Lime-Tree  Bower  my  Prison’,  in  which  changing  moods 
arc  mirrored  syntactically.  In  the  first  of  these  poems  we  are 
sobered  ‘when  the  mood  reaches  rock-bottom  just  because  this 
is  acknowledged  in  a  last  subordinate  clause,  as  an  afterthought, 
almost  under  the  breath’.  Dramatic  syntax  is  not  very  different, 
except  that  the  form  of  thought  mimed  is  a  character’s,  not  the 
poet’s.  Objective  syntax,  on  the  other  hand,  pleases  by  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  follows  a  form  of  action  in  the  external 
world.  Its  trajectory,  perhaps,  will  be  that  of  a  human  destiny, 
as  in  Sackvillc’s  description  of  Camillus : 

banisht  by  them  whom  he  did  thus  detbind. 

Such  a  line,  with  its  tragic  ‘plot’  turning  on  the  peripeteia  of 
the  pronoun,  is  well  built  indeed.  Davie’s  criticisms  of  Sack- 
villc,  perceptive  throughout,  draw  attention  to  mimetic  features 
which  should  interest  even  those  who  do  not  share  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  this  Tudor  poet. 

In  the  midst  of  one’s  admiration,  however,  one  is  bound  to 
experience  some  disquiet.  For  the  three  favoured  kinds  of  syn¬ 
tax  all  have  this  in  common,  that  they  arc,  so  to  say,  onomato- 
poetic.  Using  existing  meanings  and  traditional  grammar,  they 
mimic  a  form  of  thought  or  of  action  by  a  more  or  less  repre¬ 
sentative  mechanism.  Now  this  syntactical  onomatopoeia  onen 
produces  exquisite  effects :  how  exquisite,  we  arc  in  Davie’s  debt 
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for  helping  to  show.  But  I  can’t  believe  that  a  whole  theory  of 
poetic  syntax  should  be  based  on  it,  anv  more  than  a  theory  of 
poetry  should  be  based  on  the  ‘frealdsh  poetical  device  of 
onomatopoeia’  (Davie’s  own  words).  This  is  a  secondary  use  of 
syntax,  and  one  characteristic  of  secondary  poetry,  however 
often  it  may  also  occur  in  poetry  of  the  great  tradition. 

Perhaps  what  is  wrong  is  Davie’s  strategy.  After  all,  it  is 
f  common  for  poets  in  their  critical  hours  to  be  captivated  by  one 
device  or  by  one  kind  of  language,  and  if  he  had  written  to 
tell  us :  ‘Here  is  an  effect  in  poetry  that  I  like’,  or  even  ‘Modern 
poetry  would  do  well  to  be  more  like  this’,  we  would  have  been 
more  readily  convinced.  But  instead,  he  comes  near  to  saying : 
‘Unless  poetry  is  like  this,  it’s  no  good.’  How  limited  is  the 
range  of  effects  which  Davie  regards  as  central  and  sufficient 
may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  it  corresponds  to  what  in 
traditional  rhetoric  would  have  been  discussed  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  scheme  rather  than  trope.  Arrangement  of  words  with 
meanings  already  conventionally  well-established  is  what  he 
I  values:  ‘fiduciary  symbols’;  words  with  ‘permanent  contents’. 

In  fact,  he  wants  poetic  words  to  behave  like  decent  prose 
I  words.  Extension  of  meaning,  especially  by  such  dangerous 
devices  as  the  use  of  one  part  of  speech  for  another,  is  peripheral, 
even  if  authorised  by  Shakespeare.  Against  this  view  it  must 

rbe  said  simply  that  imaginative  poetry  has  always  used  tropic 
syntax  and  resulted  in  new  meanings.  A  good  poem  proceeds 
from  a  unique  relationship.  This  relationship,  the  cause  of  the 
poem,  since  it  is  unique  cannot  be  addressed  with  words  in  their 
existing  meanings :  meanings  have  somehow  to  be  altered,  ‘per- 
‘  manent  contents’  disturbed.  Tropic  language,  therefore,  is  an 
ontological  necessity  for  poetry.  As  the  rhetorician  Hoskins 
says,  ‘All  metaphors  go  beyond  the  signification  of  things,  yet 
arc  they  requisite,  to  match  the  compassing  sweetness  of  men’s 
minds.’ 

I  In  tropic  language  the  syntax  of  prose  is  not  abandoned  alto- 
,  gether,  as  Davie  suggests,  but  rather  treated  as  a  norm  which 
I  may  be  departed  from  and  returned  to  meaningfully.  Such 
E  interplay  of  literal  and  correlative  syntaxes  docs  not  occur  only 
I  within  the  phrase;  it  can  be  the  basis  of  organisation  of  whole 
r  passages.  An  examination  of  Piers  Plowman  (B  text),  Passus 
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XVlIl,  for  instance,  would  reveal  such  syntactic  shifts  between 
language  appropriate  to  a  joust  and  language  appropriate  to  the 
Passion.  On  a  smaller  scale,  ‘Follow  thy  fair  sun,  unhappy 
shadow’  oscillates  between  the  syntax  of  ‘Follow  thy  fair  lady, 
unhappy  lover’  and  that  of  ‘Follow  thy  sun,  shadow’,  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  catachretic  combinations  of  animate  and  inanimate 
as  ‘unhappy  shadow’.  Nor  is  the  tropic  element  limited  to 
poetry  in  which  syntactic  shifts  are  frequent:  the  Romantic 
poets  often  elected  to  write  within  one  syntax  for  long  stretches 
at  a  time,  yet,  as  Davie  would  be  the  first  to  agree,  their  syntax 
might  be  nonetheless  ‘fraudulent’  if  it  was  that  of  a  correlative. 

Such  tropic  poetry  is  not  chaotic;  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  chaos  from 
which  a  fresh  and  orderly  creation  emerges.  Poetic  syntax  will 
naturally  seem  disordered  if  the  criterion  of  order  is  grammar 
and  logic  based  upon  current  spoken  usages;  but  it  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  disordered,  nor  untrue  to  its  own  principles  of  organisa¬ 
tion,  linguistic  as  well  as  formal.  Anciently,  poets  were 
authorities  for  grammar,  and  the  figures  of  rhetoric  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  a  logical  basis.  It  was  recognised  that  poetry  has 
its  own  way  to  the  truth,  its  own  dialectic.  The  function  of 
syntax  in  this  dialectic,  however,  is  not  easy  to  isolate :  just  as 
there  is  a  whole  scale  of  melopoetic  effects  more  elusive  than 
the  obvious  onomatopoeia,  so  the  secret  of  poetic  syntax  is  more 
stubborn  than  to  yield  to  Davie’s  researches  into  mimetic  syn¬ 
tax.  What  is  clear  is  that  it  would  be  tragic  if  from  the  sym¬ 
bolist  exploration  we  returned  only  to  the  ‘authentic  syntax’  of 
Articulate  Energy.  We  need,  rather,  a  further  critical  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  tropic  syntax. 

This  would  no  doubt  be  based  upon  a  systematic  considera¬ 
tion  of  syntax  in  general.  For  the  traditional  grammarians’ 
conception  of  syntax  as  a  system  of  bonds,  which  resulted  from 
a  study  of  synthetic  languages,  is  not  now  to  be  accepted  with¬ 
out  question;  we  are  at  a  stage  in  the  development  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  when  word-order  and  idiom  are  becoming  increasingly 
decisive  in  communication.  Professor  Richards  has  well  re¬ 
marked  that  normal  wordrsequence  is  altered  in  poetry  so  that 
words  taken  away  from  their  usual  neighbours  can  form  new 
meanings  by  meeting  and  interacting  with  less  usual  com¬ 
panions;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  yet  sufficiendy 
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recognise  how  sensitive  is  the  complex  of  anticipations  which  is 
set  up  at  each  point  in  a  sequence  of  words  or  phrases,  and 
which  enables  a  reader  to  select  the  appropriate  elements  of 
connotation  from  the  words  following.  Questions  of  word- 
sequence  must  always  now  involve  questions  of  syntax  (‘dark 
green  wood’  does  not  mean  the  same  as  ‘green  dark  wood’),  and 
this  means  that  disturbance  of  prose  syntax  is  more  universal 
in  poetry  than  Davie  allows.  If  our  enquiry  started  with  word- 
order,  it  would  no  doubt  be  led  on  to  the  large  problem  of 
archaism.  (I  am  not  merely  thinking  of  such  archaism  of  single 
poetic  words  as  is  treated  in  Owen  Barheld’s  Poetic  Diction^  but 
also  of  that  larger  syntactical  archaism  which  comparison  with 
the  word-order  and  tense-systems  of  primitive  language  draws 
to  our  attention.)  Then  it  might  be  useful  to  touch  on  double 
syntax;  correlative  syntax;  the  formation  of  more  complex  syn¬ 
tactic  units  than  arc  regular  in  prose;  among  other  phenomena 
resulting  from  the  energetic  pressure  of  a  new  content  on  lan¬ 
guage  which  would  much  rather  continue  in  the  expression  of 
accustomed  contents  through  established  locutions.  The  en¬ 
quiry  would  take  in  the  syntactical  features  of  traditional  poetic 
diction  equally  with  those  of  poetry  whose  departures  from  the 
spoken  norm  are  less  obtrusive;  certainly  it  would  have  to 
extend  to  innumerable  memorable  passages  where  the  syntax 
cannot  be  said  to  mime  anything  at  all— unless  in  the  very 
general  sense  that  it  is  appropriate  to  the  poetry’s  matter. 

Among  the  bases  for  this  further  exploration.  Articulate 
Energy  is  bound  to  be  conspicuous;  for  it  defines,  clearly  and 
gracefully,  one  use,  or  one  limit  to  the  possible  uses,  of  syntax 
in  poetry. 

A.  D.  S.  Fowler 

The  Queen's  College,  Oxford 
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NOT  AS  BISEXUAL  AS  ALL  THAT 

Lord  Byron’s  Marriage.  By  G.  Wilson  Knight.  London, 
1957.  Routlcdgc  &  Kegan  Paul,  30s. 

PROFESSOR  Wilson  Knight  now  offers  us  a  reinterpretation 
of  Byron’s  life  to  supplement  Lord  Byron:  The  Christian 
Virtues.  That  work,  with  its  startling  reassessment  of  the  poet, 
may  have  served  a  useful  purpose  in  stressing  Byron’s  many 
admirable  qualities,  and  in  acting  as  a  corrective  to  the  view 
of  him  presented  by  Lord  Lovelace,  Charles  du  Bos,  Mario 
Praz  and  others  as  the  sadistic  demon-lover.  But  Knight’s 
idealisation  was  almost  equally  uncritical.  He  proposed  a  fan¬ 
tastically  high  valuation  of  Byron’s  poetic  power  (‘our  greatest 
poet  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  since  Shakespeare’);  he  set 
an  even  more  fantastic  value  on  his  personality  and  actions  (‘the 
next  Promethean  man  in  Western  history  after  Christ’);  and 
his  biographical  method  was  a  great  parade  of  evidence  and 
authorities,  but  little  to  convince  one  that  the  critical  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  the  pattern  of  perfection  shown  in  Byron’s  life,  had 
really  emerged  from  the  evidence  instead  of  being  imposed 
upon  it.  It  sometimes  looked,  indeed,  as  if  the  evidence  were 
being  rigged — as  if  those  facts  which  made  for  Knight’s  inter¬ 
pretation  had  been  massed  in  its  support,  while  others  were 
racked  to  conform  to  it,  and  everything  contradicting  it  was 
simply  excluded  from  consideration.  The  new  book  has  been 
written  largely  to  meet  this  objection :  in  it  Knight  considers 
Byron’s  ‘vices’ ;  he  faces  the  grave  charges  made  bv  Lady  Byron 
and  her  party;  he  deals  with  the  most  ^scure  ana  controversial 
episode  in  the  poet’s  life — the  break-up  of  his  marriage;  and  he 
examines  the  whole  range  of  his  hero’s  sexual  behaviour  and 
psychology. 

It  must  be  emphasised  that  Byron’s  separation  from  his  wife 
remains  a  mystery,  unsolved  by  his  biographers:  there  is  no 
orthodox  established  explanation.  But  for  some  years  now  the 
view  most  widely  current  (although  one  challenged  by  some 
scholars)  has  been  more  or  less  as  follows :  in  1813  Byron  had 
been  guilty  of  incest  with  his  half-sister,  Augusta  Leigh;  dur¬ 
ing  his  marriage  (1815-1816)  he  may  have  committed  adultery. 
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and  he  had  certainly  been  deliberately  cruel  to  his  wife,  tor¬ 
turing  her  by  hinting  at  his  own  relations  with  Augusta;  Anna- 
bella  parted  from  him  horrified  at  his  behaviour,  though 
attributing  it  to  insanity  she  was  ready  to  rejoin  him  and  look 
after  him;  but  on  learning  that  he  was  in  fact  perfectly  sane, 
and  on  becoming  certain  of  his  guilty  association  with  Augusta, 
she  refused  to  return  to  him,  and  her  family  proceeded  to 
demand  a  formal  separation.  This  summary  over-simplifies 
a  complicated  ar^ment,  but  it  gives  the  gist  of  Lady  Byron’s 
case  as  stated  by  herself  in  various  accounts,  and  as  asserted  by 
Lord  Lovelace  in  Astarte.  It  has  often  been  criticised,  and 
Knight  rejects  it  for  a  very  different  interpretation.  He  ques¬ 
tions  the  incest  theory,  denies  its  relevance  to  the  separation, 
challenges  the  truth  and  value  of  Lady  Byron’s  statements,  and 
insists  mat  there  is  no  evidence  of  deliberate  cruelty  on  Byron’s 
part.  He  finds  the  true  explanation  elsewhere — the  poet,  he 
alleges,  was  a  homosexual,  and  he  had  had  unnatural  relations 
with  his  wife.  She  told  her  parents  about  the  homosexuality, 
and  this  led  them  to  insist  on  a  separation;  she  told  Dr.  Lush- 
ington  about  the  unnatural  practices,  and  this  was  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  information  which  made  him  advise  her  never  to  rejoin  her 
husband.  These  are  Knight’s  main  conclusions. 

I  cannot  hope,  within  the  space  of  a  review,  to  scrutinise  the 
whole  of  his  elaborate  and  lengthy  argument,  but  I  propose  to 
look  more  closely  at  the  evidence  which  he  presents  for  Byron’s 
homosexuality.  This  charge  is  fundamental  to  his  whole  inter¬ 
pretation,  since  most  other  sins  or  accusations  are  explained  as 
products  of  this  basic  abnormality,  or  as  devices  to  conceal  it 
from  the  public  or  posterity.  Thus  Knight,  who  understates  the 
case  which  can  be  made  for  incest,  is  forced  to  admit  that  Byron 
shows  considerable  interest  in  the  subject,  and  that  there  may 
well  have  been  a  love-relationship  between  him  and  Augusta; 
but  he  suggests  that  there  is  a  psychological  and  metaphysical 
connection  between  homosexuality  and  incest,  and  that  the 
poet’s  apparent  interest  in  the  one  is  really  the  result  of  his 
obsession  with  the  other,  or  rather  of  the  spiritual  state  from 
which  the  other  springs.  And  in  his  account  of  the  long  corres- 

Eondence  (printed  in  Astarte)  between  Lady  Byron,  Mrs.  Vil- 
ers  and  Augusta,  Knight  argues  that  Lady  Byron  was  trying 
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to  extract  a  confession  of  guilt  from  Augusta  not  because  their 
incest  had  been  her  real  reason  for  breaking  with  Byron,  but 
because  she  was  afraid  that  he  might  reveal  her  participation 
with  him  in  unnatural  sexual  practices — if  he  seemed  about  to 
do  this,  she  could  silence  him  by  threatening  to  expose  his  past 
relations  with  his  sister.  Augusta,  for  her  part,  says  Knight, 
was  aware  of  Byron’s  homosexual  liaisons,  and,  fearing  that  his 
wife  might  publicise  themy  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  Lady 
Byron’s  wishes,  though  she  stopped  short  of  full  confession. 
This  seems  a  rather  far-fetched  theory,  but  the  correspondence 
is — on  any  interpretation — an  extremely  odd  one,  with  con¬ 
tinuous  suggestions  of  tortuous  intrigue  and  morbid  motive; 
and  although  he  overstates  his  case  I  think  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  Knight’s  suggestion  about  Byron’s  relations  with  his 
wife.  This  new  hypothesis — that  they  indulged  in  some  un¬ 
natural  or  unconventional  mode  of  love-making,  that  she 
realised  its  ‘sinfulness’  only-  after  conhding  in  her  parents  or 
Mrs.  Clermont,  and  that  they  insisted  on  a  separation  though 
initially  she  did  not  want  one — does  seem  to  explain  better  than 
any  otner  some  of  the  most  puzzling  features  in  her  behaviour. 
It  is  Knight’s  most  important  contribution  to  the  Byron  prob¬ 
lem,  and  all  future  biographers  will  have  to  take  account  of  it 
His  explanation  of  Augusta’s  motives,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
much  less  plausible  and  obviously  depends  on  his  establishing 
Byron’s  persistent  homosexuality.  This  forms  the  main  theme 
of  the  b^k,  but  it  is  on  this  central  issue  that  Knight  is  at  his 
weakest. 

There  are  certainly  some  indications  of  homosexuality  in 
Byron’s  youth,  though  their  importance  should  not  be  exag¬ 
gerated.  His  mysterious  quarrel  with  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn 
may  have  been  due  to  the  latter’s  making  some  attempt  upon 
him,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  Byron’s  main  reaction  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  horrified  disgust.  His  passionate  friendships 
at  Harrow  are  invoked  as  evidence  of  his  ‘propensities’,  but  in 
spite  of  Hobhouse’s  hint  to  the  same  effect  it  seems  absurd  to 
refer  at  this  stage  to  ‘some  of  Byron’s  most  important  male 
loves’  (p.  6).  There  is  little  in  his  sexual  psychology  during 
these  years  (which  saw  his  infatuation  with  Mary  Chaworth) 
to  differentiate  him  from  the  normal  public  schoolboy  of  his 
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day.  At  Cambridge  we  have  his  own  account  of  his  ‘violent, 
diough  pure^  love  and  passion’  for  the  chorister  John  Edleston; 
and  Knight  demonstrates,  convincingly  I  think,  that  Byron’s 
Thyrza’  poems  are  a  veiled  expression  of  his  feelings  (after  his 
return  from  Greece)  on  finding  that  Edleston  was  dead.  Three 
stanzas  added  to  Childe  Harold  Canto  II  are  to  the  same  effect. 
The  period  of  Byron’s  stay  in  Greece  provides  the  strongest 
evidence  for  homosexuality:  his  own  references  to  Nicolo 
Giraud  and  Eustathius,  the  £y,ooo  left  to  Giraud  in  a  will  made 
after  his  return,  and  Hobhouse’s  marginal  notes  in  Moore’s 
Li/e,  prove  pretty  conclusively  the  nature  of  his  relationship 
with  these  Levantine  boys.  It  is,  however,  disturbing  to  find 
Knight  virtually  faking  some  corroborating  evidence.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  affair  with  Giraud,  he  quotes  from  Byron’s  journal 
of  March  1814 :  ‘Um !  people  sometimes  hit  near  the  truth;  but 
never  the  whole  truth.  H.  don’t  know  what  I  was  about  the 
year  after  he  left  the  Levant,  nor  does  anyone — nor-  nor-  nor — 
however,  it  is  a  lie’  {Letters  and  Journals  II,  399).  Knight 
presents  this  as  if  it  referred  to  his  immediate  subject,  Byron’s 
sexual  behaviour  in  Greece,  but  in  fact  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that — Byron  had  just  mentioned  the  rumour  that  he  him¬ 
self  was  ‘the  actual  Conrad,  the  veritable  Corsair’,  and  the 
whole  passage  shows  him  playing  with  this  idea  and  attracted 
by  it.  Knight’s  use  of  the  quotation  does  not  inspire  much 
confidence  in  his  scholarly  integrity  or  his  sense  of  evidence. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  proved  that  Byron  had  sentimental  friend¬ 
ships  with  some  of  his  fellow-schoolboys,  that  he  had  a  passion¬ 
ate  though  idealised  relationship  with  Edleston,  and  that  in 
Greece  he  followed  the  local  fashion  and  made  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  homosexual  intercourse.  But  Knight  has  still  to  prove 
that  such  activities  continued  after  his  return  to  England:  I 
would  suggest  that  Byron’s  emotional  friendships  with  men 
developed  after  he  had  felt  the  shock  of  Mary  Chaworth’s 
cruelty,  and  that  this  orientation  lasted  only  until  his  success  in 
London  restored  his  lost  confidence  towards  women.  But 
whether  this  is  true  or  not,  the  facts  so  far  substantiated  could 
easily  form  part  of  a  fairly  normal  man’s  development,  and  it 
has  still  to  be  shown  that  homosexuality  was  a  permanent  or 
significant  element  in  Byron’s  sexual  habits. 
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Here  Knight  relies  upon  the  two  anonymous  ‘Don  Leon’ 
poems,  which  claim  to  reveal  the  secret  or  Lord  Byron’s  life. 
But  even  if  we  accept  his  attribution  of  these  works  to  the 
younger  George  Colman,  have  we  any  guarantee  that  they  do 
tell  the  truth?  Knight  has  no  doubts  whatever,  though  his  own 
expressions  show  how  litde  basis  he  has  for  his  confidence : 

He  [Colman]  may  well  have  been  in  a  position  to  know 
the  truth,  since  he  was  in  so  many  ways  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  had  met  Byron  during  the  period  leading  up  to  the 
marriage  disaster  under  conditions  which  might  well  have 
encouraged  the  boldest  confidence.  He  must^  moreover, 
with  all  that  abhorrence  of  hypocrisy  so  evident  in  his 
work,  have  been  deeply  shocked  by  the  burning  of  Byron’s 
‘Memoirs’,  which  he  had  in  all  probability  seen,  and  by 
the  general  conspiracy  of  silence  which  covered  the  whole 
affair  of  the  Separation.  He  probably  had  information 
from  Byron  himself  during  their  convivial  meetings;  and 
he  believed  that  the  truth  should  be  told,  the  more  fer¬ 
vently,  we  may  suppose,  since  so  much  of  his  own  cherished 
‘complex’  was  involved  (pp.  168-9,  italics  mine). 

To  this  string  of  suppositions  one  might  easily  reply  that  Byron 
had  met  Colman  only  occasionally  at  drinking  parties;  that 
it  is  unlikely,  in  these  circumstances,  that  he  would  have  told 
him  of  his  unnatural  marital  relations  (if  these  did  exist);  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  Colman  had  seen 
the  Memoirs,  or  possessed  any  inside  information  about  Byron’s 
life;  that  the  knowledge  he  shows  of  details  in  the  poet’s  career 
could  easily  have  been  culled  from  his  published  works,  from 
Moore’s  Life,  or  from  other  books  of  reminiscences;  and  that 
when  he  set  out  to  explain  the  Byron  mystery  it  would  not 
be  surprising  that  he  should  interpret  it  in  terms  of  his  own 
‘anal  complex’,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  Byron  shared  his 
tastes.  In  implying  that  they  were  ‘kindred  spirits’  in  this 
sense,  and  that  Colman’s  complex  was  involved  in  the  separa¬ 
tion,  Knight  is  guilty  of  a  glaring  petitio  principi.  The  ‘Don 
LecMi’  poems,  then,  have  no  authority  or  independent  value 
as  evidence,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  accepting  their  account 
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of  Byron’s  marriage  as  the  truth.  They  merely  offer  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  which  must  be  tested  by  the  known  recorded  facts  of 
<  Byron’s  Ufe,  and  Knight  fails  to  produce  corroboratory  evidence 
fnxn  more  reputable  sources.  In  this  vital  part  of  his  argument 
he  offers  us  a  ha’pennyworth  of  fact  to  an  intolerable  deal  of 
I  speculation  and  f<dsc  inference. 

[  He  argues,  for  example,  that  Byron  drew  his  friends’  atten¬ 
tion  to  me  incident  on  which  The  Giaour  was  based  in  order 
to  suggest  that  he  himself  had  been  the  lover  of  the  girl  in 
question;  and  that  he  ‘accused’  himself  in  this  way  to  assuage 
his  feelings  of  guilt  about  homosexuality,  and  to  convince 
I  people  that  he  was  sexually  normal.  But  no  shred  of  evidenec 
j  is  offered  to  support  this  view,  or  to  controvert  the  obvious 
I  explanation,  viz.  that  Byron  wanted  all  his  friends  to  know 
L  how,  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  of  his  Eastern  adventures, 
f  he  had  saved  a  girl  from  execution. 

Again,  Knight  makes  considerable  play  with  the  fact  that 
I  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  sometimes  disguised  herself  as  a  page 
I  when  coming  to  see  Byron.  But  the  obvious  reason  for  her 

I  doing  so  was  not  that  this  costume  stimulated  his  sluggish 

I  desires,  but  that  she  was  following  the  example  of  so  many 
.  heroines  in  drama  and  romance :  it  points  to  her  silliness,  and 
f  not  to  his  perversion.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  her  gossip 

I  at  the  time  of  the  separation  she  does  not  seem  to  have  accused 

1  Byron  of  any  unnatural  vice,  though  she  was  active  in  spreading 
^  the  incest  rumour. 

;  Knight  notes  that  this  affair  with  Caroline  was  the  first  of 
I  several  in  which  the  woman  was  the  instigator,  the  pursuer, 
but  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  ‘all  utterly  abnormal’, 

:  he  is  being  rather  naive.  It  is  not  infrequent  pattern  of  sexual 

^  relationships,  and  it  merely  implies  that  the  woman  is  the  more 

1  enthusiastic  of  the  two,  not  that  the  man  is  homosexual,  or  as 
Knight  says  ‘more  averse  from  heterosexual  intercourse  than 
he  liked  to  admit  even  to  himself’  (p.  21).  Elsewhere  (p.  16) 
he  propounds  the  view  that  Byron,  in  his  numerous  intrigues 
with  women,  may  not  always  have  had  physical  intercourse 
with  them.  But  this  is  special  pleading  with  a  vengeance, 
f  It  is  true  that  in  the  fully  documented  case  of  Lady  Frances 
f  Wedderburn  Webster,  Byron  spared  a  willing  ‘victim’,  but  there 
I  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  other  affairs  took  a  similar  course — 
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he  had  a  child  by  Claire  Clair mont,  Teresa  Guiccioli  says  that 
she  became  his  mistress  three  days  after  meeting  him,  and  one 
wonders  what  Marianna  Segati  and  Margarita  Cogni  would 
have  made  of  a  non-sexual  liaison.  Here,  as  so  often  in  his 
literary  criticism,  Knight  has  let  his  theory  outrun  the  facts. 

Shelley  is  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  ‘trustworthy  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  authorities’  who  knew  the  truth,  and  Knight  finds 
supporting  evidence  in  Julian  and  Maddalo.  I  cannot  see,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  poem  adds  anything  to  our  understanding  of  the 
separation:  even  if  the  Maniac  does  embody  some  aspects  of 
Byron — his  history  of  love  and  betrayal  does  seem  to  parallel 
some  of  Byron’s  pronouncements  on  his  marriage — the  poem 
tells  us  nothing  more  than  we  already  knew  from  his  own 
writings.  Of  more  interest  is  Shelley’s  condemnation  of  the 
melancholy  and  misanthropy  of  Childe  Harold  Canto  FV,  and 
his  explanation  of  these  moods  by  reference  to  Byron’s  mode 
of  life  in  Venice : 

‘Nothing  can  be  less  sublime  than  the  true  source  of  these 
expressions  of  contempt  and  desperation.  The  fact  is,  that 
first,  the  Italian  women  with  whom  he  associates  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  contemptible  of  all  who  exist  under  the 
moon — the  most  ignorant,  the  most  disgusting,  the  most 
bigoted;  Countesses  smell  so  strongly  of  garlic,  that  an 
ordinary  Englishman  cannot  approach  them.  Well,  L.B. 
is  familiar  with  the  lowest  sort  of  these  women,  the  people 
his  gondolieri  pick  up  in  the  streets.  He  associates  with 
wretches  who  seem  almost  to  have  lost  the  gait  and  phy¬ 
siognomy  of  man,  and  who  do  not  scruple  to  avow  prac¬ 
tices,  which  arc  not  only  not  named,  but  I  believe  seldom 
even  conceived  in  England.  He  says  he  disapproves,  but 
he  endures.  He  is  heartily  and  deeply  discontented  with 
himself  .  .  .  ’  {Letters  and  Journals  IV,  259n26on). 

Even  here  there  is  some  ambiguity  about  the  practices  involved, 
and  it  is  not  suggested  that  Byron  participated  in  them — merely 
that  he  had  such  people  among  fiis  associates.  Yet  this  is  the 
strongest  piece  of  evidence  Knight  can  produce  for  Byron’s 
homosexuality  in  these  years! 
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Usually  the  charge  is  simply  reiterated,  with  no  (acts  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  For  example,  in  discussing  Lady  Byron’s  anxiety  about 
her  husband’s  Drury  Lane  connexion,  Knight  mentions  the 
actress  known  to  be  in  love  with  him,  but  adds,  ‘it  is  even 
possible  that  actors  as  well  as  actresses  may  have  been  involved’ 
(p.  53).  He  at  once  admits  that  this  is  merely  speculation,  but 
the  same  is  true  of  almost  all  his  ‘evidence’,  and  it  is  significant 
that  the  words  ‘possibly’,  ‘perhaps’,  ‘may’,  ‘probably’,  etc.,  arc 
grossly  overworked.  A  good  example  is  provided  by  his  com¬ 
ment  on  the  note  Lady  Byron  wrote  just  after  leaving  London : 
‘Hobhousc  takes  the  word  “naughty”  to  refer  to  an  act  of  in¬ 
fidelity  admitted  by  Byron  .  .  .  but  the  reference  may  be 
different  and  involve  some  less  acceptable  fault,  which  Hob¬ 
housc  may  be  intentionally  veiling.  The  word  “nau”  .  .  .  may 
hold  some  special  significance  lost  to  us’  (p.  57,  my  italics).  But 
we  have  been  shown  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  docs. 

These  then  arc  typical  examples  of  Knight’s  argumentative 
technique,  and  of  his  ‘proofs’,  and  it  should  be  clear  from  this 
analysis  that  his  corroboratory  evidence  is  virtually  non-existent. 
Indeed,  he  himself  at  one  point  more  or  less  admits  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  case — the  ‘Don  Leon’  poems,  he  says,  ‘still  remain 
the  only  firm  evidence  as  yet  available;  the  rest  is  mainly  ancil¬ 
lary,  and,  if  not  dircedy  inspired  by  them,  must  be  regarded 
as  of  supporting  and  cumulative,  rather  than  intrinsic  value’ 
(p.  243).  We  have  seen  that  the  support  it  actually  gives  is 
nugatory,  and  that  the  ‘Don  Leon’  poems  themselves  have  no 
authority  as  evidence,  and  so  the  hypothesis  about  Byron’s  per¬ 
sistent  homosexuality  is  wholly  unproved. 

This  hypothesis  seems  to  derive  less  from  the  facts  of  Byron’s 
life  than  from  one  of  Knight’s  idees  fixes — that  ‘most  great 
poets  appear  to  have  known  homosexual  or  bisexual  instincts’ 
(p.205). 

In  English  [he  writes]  we  find  Shakespeare,  Marlowe, 
Gray,  Shelley  . . . ,  Tennyson,  Wilde,  Housman  and  Law¬ 
rence  dircedy  or  indirectly  implicated;  and  probably  Mar¬ 
vell,  in  The  Definition  of  Love^  and  Browning  in  Satd. 
Marvell  and  Milton  were  once  accused.  .  .  .  Both  Ruskin 
and  Swinburne  were  sexually  abnormal.  The  greatest 
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American  poet,  Walt  Whitman,  was  a  striking  example  of 
homosexuality,  and  Herman  Melville  shows  many  of  the 
symptoms.  Sometimes  the  thought  of  bisexuality  is  explicit. 
The  loved  person  may  be  imagined  as  bisexual,  as  pre¬ 
eminently  in  Shelley’s  Fragments  Connected  with  Epipsy- 
chidion  .  .  .  ;  or  when  Don  Leon  describes  the  appearance 
of  Nicolo  Giraud  as  raising  ‘pleasing  doubts’  as  to  his 
‘gender’ ...  ;  or  Tennyson,  whose  In  Memoriam  disturbed 
his  contemporaries,  praised  Hallam  as  one  in  whom  he 
found  ‘manhood  fused  with  female  grace’  .  .  .  ;  and  both 
Byron  and  Eliot  use  the  bisexual  figure  of  Tiresias  as  a 
symbol  of  a  comprehensive  human  understanding  .  .  . 
(pp.  256-7). 

In  such  cases,  according  to  Knight,  ‘we  arc  being  pointed  to¬ 
wards  an  integration  or  wholeness  beyond  normality,  towards 
an  androgynous  state’  (p.  257);  and  from  this  it  is  a  short  step 
to  the  view  that  Christ  too  was  ‘in  tendency,  at  least  androgy¬ 
nous’  (p.  281),  and  that  sexual  abnormality  is,  perhaps,  ‘a  nor¬ 
mal  characteristic  of  human  greatness,  and  the  first  source  of 
wisdom’  (p.  259). 

All  this  is  open  to  attack  on  many  grounds,  but  the  funda¬ 
mental  criticism  is  that  it  is  based  on  inadequate  psychology. 
Knight  uses  his  terms  with  quite  intolerable  imprecision,  but 
his  concepts  of  normality  and  abnormality  arc  obviously  un¬ 
satisfactory.  To  take  only  one  example :  he  repeatedly  declares 
that  Lady  Byron  too  was  homosexual  or  bisexual  (pp.  47,  56, 
251,  276),  but  this  docs  not  mean,  apparently,  that  Annabclla 
was  a  Lesbian — it  refers  to  the  facts  that  when  she  was  a  child 
she  had  not  liked  dolls,  that  she  lacked  maternal  instincts,  that 
she  had  friendships  with  other  women,  and  that  she  was 
described  by  Mrs.  Stowe  as  having  a  ‘commanding  mind’  and 
the  soul  ‘not  only  of  an  angelic  woman,  but  of  a  strong,  reason¬ 
ing  man’  (p.  27^.  Knight  seems  to  postulate  a  set  of  quintes- 
scntially  male  characteristics  to  be  found  only  in  normal  men, 
and  a  complementary  set  of  quintcsscntially  female  character¬ 
istics  to  be  found  only  in  normal  women :  these  qualities,  he 
implies,  can  be  blended  and  united  only  by  abnormal  men  and 
women — in  particular  by  geniuses  of  ‘bisexual’  propensities.  A 
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more  common-sense  psychology  suggests  that  this  division  is  a 

Eure  abstraction,  and  that  normal  men  and  women  have  a  much 
igher  degree  of  ‘integration’  than  Knight  recognises.  Some 
reflection  on  these  lines  might  lead  him  to  revise  his  views  on 
Lord  and  Lady  Byron,  and  on  the  ‘homosexuality’  or  ‘bisexual¬ 
ity’  of  men  of  genius. 

Andrew  Rutherford 

English  Department, 

Edinburgh  University 


CRITICISM  AS  RITUAL 

Edward  Thomas.  By  H.  Coombes.  Chatto  &  Windus,  i8s. 

THIS  book,  the  first  full-length  critical  study  of  Edward 
Thomas,  was  amiably  received  by  the  weekly  reviewers  when 
it  appeared  in  1956,  and  what  they  had  to  say  can  be  rapidly 
summarised  as  follows:  that  Mr.  Coombes’s  treatment  of 
Thomas’s  personality  and  poetry  was  sympathetic  and  some¬ 
times  acute,  but  that  he  spent  too  many  pages  on  Thomas’s 
prose  without  convincing  us  that  much  of  it  would  be  worth 
rescuing  cither  for  its  own  sake  or  for  its  bearing  on  the  poems. 
I  think  this  is  true,  but  it  is  much  too  guarded.  The  self- 
deceptions  and  failure  of  judgment  involved  in  the  special 
pleading  for  the  prose,  particularly  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  fault  in  proportion  which  assigns  three  chapters  to  it 
and  one  to  the  poetry,  are  surely  not  minor  weaknesses;  and  one 
must  also  throw  into  the  scales  that  the  sympathy  is  inclined  to 
be  wooden  when  Mr.  Coombes  is  apologising  Baden-Powell- 
ishly  for  Thomas’s  melancholy  (as  if  he  found  it  very  difficult 
not  to  think  melancholy  disreputable),  and  that  the  criticism  of 
the  poetry  is  too  exclusively  a  rather  bitty  explication  of  in¬ 
dividual  poems,  and,  inside  these  limits,  happier  with  such 
poems  as  ‘Old  Man’  and  ‘The  Glory’  than  with  simpler  pieces 
(‘Lights  Out’,  for  example)  where  the  feeling  runs  forward 
without  the  usual  loops  and  eddies.  I  should  be  glad  to  leave 
the  matter  there,  with  a  footnote  pointing  out  that  an  article  in 
Essays  in  Criticism  in  April,  1953,  is  an  abbreviation  of  Mr. 
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Coombcs’s  best  chapter,  but  for  the  conviction  that  none  of  this 
really  gets  to  the  root  of  what  is  wrong.  The  book  irritated  me 
a  go^  deal  and  may  irritate  others.  I  am  convinced  by  several 
readings  of  it  that  the  author  clothes  a  genuine,  though  always 
something  less  than  a  warm  and  affectionate,  appreciation  of 
Thomas  and  sensitivity  to  certain  of  his  poetic  effects  in  a  tire¬ 
some  series  of  reach-me-down  ‘correct  responses’,  limiting 
assumptions  and  fad-phrases,  not  so  much  because  he  thinks 
them  appropriate  (wluch  is  no  doubt  what  in  a  sense  he  does 
think  them),  but  because  he  supposes  them  to  be  in  some  odd 
way  required  of  him.  The  critical  rigmarole  is  not  adopted  to  stun 
an  audience  into  submission,  but  is  anxiously  directed  towards 
proving  that  Mr.  Coombes  is  on  all  essential  matters  a  right- 
thinking  person,  or,  in  a  word,  that  he  ‘belongs’.  The  anxiety 
is  noteworthy.  When  I  read  of  ‘the  unremitting  exercise  of 
insight,  the  sustained  rigour,  that  mark  the  great  critic’  (p.  152) 

I  feel  that  these  gritty  words,  apt  enough  in  whey-faced  praise  j 
of  a  Chief  of  Security  Police  with  a  hold  over  one’s  family, 
betray  too  grimly  troubled  a  sense  of  the  seriousness  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  a  critical  vocation.  If  you  simultaneously  approve  of  and 
are  daunted  by  a  mode  of  criticism,  it  is  easy  to  end  by  turning  it 
into  a  Sacred  Cow.  This  is  what  has  happened  here. 

The  earliest  pages  of  Mr.  Coombes’s  book  rub  one  the  wrong 
way.  The  ploy  is  that  there  is  a  wrong  to  set  right  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  demolition  of  a  false  ‘Thomas  legend’,  which  Mr.  Coombes 
at  once  admits  is  not  a  popular  legend — one  might  easily  go  1 
further  and  say  that  nob^y  has  been  taken  in  by  it  since  Pro-  ] 
fessors  of  English  Literature  stopped  quoting  bits  of  T.  Sturge  j 
Moore  from  the  London  Mercury.  It  is  useless  to  demand  for  ! 
Thomas  ‘a  wider  recognition  of  the  status  that  has  so  far  been  j 
given  him  by  only  a  small  body  of  “advanced  opinion”  ’  (p.  13),  ' 

because  the  cosy  feeling  implied  of  being  with  the  avant-garde 
is  hopelessly  at  odds  with  the  facts :  Thomas’s  readers  to-day 
are  roughly  synonymous  with  ‘all  serious  readers  of  modern 
poetry’  (whatever  their  number  may  be).  Nor  is  it  an  effective 
counter  to  argue  that  ‘in  recent  years’  various  ‘histories  of 
literature’  have  made  foolish  remarks  about  Thomas’s  poems. 
Nothing  else  is  to  be  expected  when  a  dozen  poets  have  to  be 
tagged  and  dismissed  in  a  single  paragraph,  and  if  (say)  Messrs. 
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Grierson  and  Smith  arc  silly  about  Thomas  in  their  scissors- 
and'paste  job,  A  Critical  History  of  English  Poetry  (1944),  they 
are  just  as  silly  about  Hopkins,  Eliot  and  Auden.  Are  we  to 
suppose  on  this  evidence  mat  Hopkins’s  reputation  is  critically 
under-nourished?  Mr.  Coombes  must  know  how  weak  this 
position  is,  but  he  has  got  it  into  his  head  that  a  critical  evalua¬ 
tion  ought  to  begin  with  a  neglected  or  misunderstood  poet 
and  a  gesture  of  knight-errantry.  He  applies  what  is  here  an 
inapplicable  formula. 

By  itself  this  error  of  ‘attack’  would  not  be  very  serious,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  typical  of  an  approach  which  is  based 
throughout  on  assumptions  that  Mr.  Coombes  has  never  felt  it 
necessary  to  question.  What  should  come  with  an  immediate 
force  from  a  first-hand  experience  of  the  poems  is  therefore 
muffled  and  smothered  in  folds  of  dead  language  (the  best  lan¬ 
guage  for  ritual)  and  routine  attitudes  (the  efficacy  of  a  magical 
ritual  depends  on  the  exact  carrying-out  of  what  is  exactly  pre¬ 
scribed).  The  wretched  part  is  that  the  deadness  and  routine 
are  admired  and  willed — the  critic  can  spare  only  one  eye  for 
the  object  of  criticism  because  the  other  is  nervously  squinting 
at  his  own  performance.  (Am  I  being  ‘acutely  conscious  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  critic’?  Arc  these  the  correct,  tail¬ 
thumping  signals  for  the  expression  of  ‘rigour’,  ‘precision’  and 
‘concern’?)  By  dead  language  I  mean  not  only  such  odious 
choke-pears  as  ‘the  strength  of  significant  and  penetrating 
recognitions’,  but  the  perpetual  slight  funny-business  with 
meaning — it  may  almost  pass  unnoticed  in  a  quick  reading — 
which  occurs  when  such  words  and  phrases  as  ‘obviously’,  ‘un¬ 
duly’  and  ‘of  course’  mainly  represent  pressure-groups  lobbying 
unfairly  for  the  reader’s  vote.  Certainly  anyone  may  be  be¬ 
mused  by  a  stock  phrase  or  seduced  by  a  cliche.  Perhaps  we  all 
do  occasionally  ‘sense  capacities’  and  meet  ‘sensuous  actualities’, 
say  that  this  is  ‘profoundly  motivated’  and  that  ‘personally 
apprehended’,  but  here  the  jargon  (of  which  these  are  mild 
examples)  for  pages  at  a  time  hardly  intermits.  There  is  a 
tricky  use  of  syntax  and  sentence-structure  too  when  a  barrage 
of  dependent  clauses  and  qualifying  phrases  is  laid  down  to 
suggest  rather  than  to  achieve  exactness.  The  academic  euphu¬ 
ism  which  is  the  result  of  so  much  abstraction  and  mock-pre- 
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cision  can  have  an  unbearable  prissiness.  We  are  told  of  the 
nineties  that 

...  its  literary  practices  and  preferences  [were]  uncondu- 
cive  to  freshness  of  outlook  and  sincerity  in  living  .  .  . 
(P-  19) 

which  is  enough  to  turn  one  into  an  admirer  of  Dowson,  and, 
again,  that  Thomas’s  art 

...  is  a  smaller  thing  than  Conrad’s  mainly  because  it  is 
more  personal;  it  is  a  matter  mostly  of  Thomas  himself 
and  what  he  feels  and  thinks  in  his  world,  and  he  does  not 
escape  into  a  wider  contemplation  of  human  life.  But  it 
will  help  us  if  we  remind  ourselves  that  his  world  is  a 
narrow  one  only  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  great 
writers,  and  that  his  world  is  our  world  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  we  may  have  recognised  or  that  <for  than> 
we  may  care  fully  to  recognise  86). 

The  unctuous  tone  here  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  ‘mainly’, 
‘mostly’,  ‘to  a  much  larger  extent’  and  ‘fully’  do  not  really 
modify  the  sense — instead  they  operate  to  produce  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  refined  sensibility  in  delicate  pursuit  of  the  nuance. 
Yet  Mr.  Coombes,  here  apparently  so  scrupulous,  is  ready  to 
quote  the  following  bonne  bouche  from  Horae  SoUtariae 
(1902): 

Before  noon  I  left,  with  a  plea  of  soon  returning.  But  the 
next  day  passed,  and  several  more.  When  at  last  I  went, 
my  flowers  from  that  sweet  place  had  withered.  A  friend 
accompanied  me.  I  need  say  no  more.  The  river  is 
breached  and  serpentine  just  there,  and  we  searched  in 
vain.  Even  I  sometimes  think  there  never  was  such  a  farm¬ 
house  and  St.  Cecilia,  though  in  my  dreams  it  is  other¬ 
wise  .  .  . 

with  the  comment  that  Edward  Thomas’s  ‘romanticism  was 
not  that  of  the  best-seller  ...  a  certain  self-awareness  is  almost 
always  evident’,  and  then  to  add  that  in  the  lines  quoted  this 
self-awareness  is  ‘at  its  simplest  and  most  explicit’  (pp.  28-9). 
Surely  this  coy  romanticism — I  do  not  blame  Thomas  for  what 
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he  himself  called  the  ‘lies  in  print’  of  his  necessary  bread¬ 
winning — ^is  just  that  of  the  best-seller  in  a  fashion  which  links 
the  dreamy  passages  of  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  (1889)  with  the 
mooniness  of  The  Arrow  of  Gold  (1919)  and  Mary  Rose  {1920). 
This  is  the  proper  historical  context,  but  on  literary  back¬ 
grounds  Mr.  Coombes  is  often  vague — Jerome  K.  Jerome  and 
Barrie  would  lie,  I  fancy,  outside  lus  range  of  permissible  read¬ 
ing.  He  has  several  references  to  Conrad,  but  they  are  all  to 
the  ‘good’  Conrad  of  Nostromo  and  Heart  of  Darkness — I  may 
add  that  he  seems  to  have  embraced  the  whole  Scrutiny  Pan¬ 
theon  of  reliable  names,  or  why  should  there  be  an  epigraph 
from  T.  F.  Powys  and  the  nice  orthodoxy  of  nine  references 
to  D.  H.  Lawrence,  three  each  to  Hawthorne  and  Rosenberg, 
and  two  to  L.  H.  Myers? 

The  two  things  which  emerge  most  strongly  to  perturb  me 
from  Mr.  Coombes’s  repertory  of  critical  attitudes,  procedures 
and  phrases  are  the  portentousness  and  purity  which  seem  to 
define  for  him  the  integrity  of  the  critical  act.  ‘Portentousness’ 
should  have  been  made  clear.  It  is  obviously  convenient  when 
the  most  elementary  discriminations  can  be  ‘blown  up’  (as  pub¬ 
licity  photographers  say)  until  they  appear  enormously  signifi¬ 
cant.  Consider  how  small  the  kernel  of  statement  is  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

In  discussing  the  ‘melancholy’  in  the  poetry — Thomas  uses 
the  word  often  but  never  simply  as  a  description  of  the 
mood  or  state — we  are  concerned  with  it  as  it  is  part  of  the 
whole  sensibility  and  not  as  having  an  autonomous  psycho¬ 
logical  interest.  The  total  consciousness  out  of  which  the 
poetry  comes  is  far  too  complex  to  be  even  faintly  indicated 
by  the  word  ‘melancholy’,  and  the  poetry  is,  in  fact,  an 
affirmation  (not  in  the  Browningesque  manner)  of  life  and 
living.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  poetry  that  lacks  the 
strength  of  tragedy — it  is  not  impersonal  enough  to  achieve 
that  kind  of  strength — and  which  is  so  much  concerned 
with  ‘unhappiness’,  there  should  be  so  much  positive  life. 
The  poetry  shows,  as  all  art  does,  that  it  is  what  a  man 
makes  of  his  experience  that  matters  most. 

Gradually  we  are  being  conditioned  into  reading  prose  like  this 
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without  protest  or  apparent  discomfort,  but  our  collaboration 
is  not  innocent.  Cynically  one  wonders  if  Thomas  knew  about 
those  inverted  commas  round  his  unhappiness,  or  what  he 
would  have  thought  about  that  last  gem  from  a  Wayside  Pulpit  : 

Portentousness  in  one  critic  may  be  the  distorted  reflection  | 
of  a  praiseworthy  seriousness  of  mind  and  attempted  precision  ? 
of  speech  in  another  more  successful  critic,  but  ‘purity  of  criti*  i 
cism’  is  a  term  that  has  to  do  duty  both  for  the  valuable  real  r 
thing  and  its  caricature.  In  the  narrower  and  less  favourable  I 
sense  I  have  said  little  so  far  about  ‘purity  of  criticism’  in  Mr.  : 
Coombes’s  book,  but  it  is  connected  with  the  view  that  ‘reading 
a  page’  is  a  heroic  undertaking  involving  such  strict  safeguards 
against  irrelevance  that  it  is  healthy  to  develop  a  mind  above 
the  details  of  literary  history  and  unimpressed  by  laborious 
scholarship.  I  had  thankfully  supposed  this  dated  purism  to  be  | 
moribund,  but  seemingly  it  is  not  so  everywhere.  I  missed  the  f 
comfortable  feeling  in  reading  Mr.  Coombes  that  facts  were  j 
thick  on  the  ground,  that  judgment  was  issuing  from  a  rich  | 
hinterland  of  information,  in  the  same  way  that  I  missed  the  ■ 
courtesy  of  exact  references  (too  large  a  concession  to  the  R.E.S.  L 
mind?)  I  want  to  be  brief,  so  I  shall  dogmatise  and  say  that  I 
superior  allusions  to  ‘Tennysonian  melody’  no  longer  amuse, 
and  that  we  now  have  the  right  to  expect  the  words  ‘Roman¬ 
tic’  and  ‘Victorian’  to  be  given  other  meanings  than  the  heated 
one  of  the  1920’s  and  1930’s  (when  the  house-to-house  fighting 
of  various  old  battles  was  still  going  on).  Mr.  Coombes  has 
not  brushed  up  on  literary  history  recently.  Perhaps  he  is  half- 
aware  of  this  and  consoles  himself  by  thinking  that  it  does  not 
matter.  If  that  is  the  truth,  I  want  to  point  out  that  more  know¬ 
ledge  of  ‘what  literary  views  have  been  held  by  whom  and 
when’  would  have  been  a  sedative  to  his  unnecessary  excitement 
at  discovering  that  Edward  Thomas  and  Mr.  Eliot  do  very 
approximately  agree  about  the  impersonality  of  the  artist, 
Swinburne’s  use  of  words,  and  Milton’s  ‘imperfect  visualisa¬ 
tion’.  These  coincidences  are  not  at  all  surprising.  It  is  also 
fair  to  note  in  the  same  connection  that  Mr.  Coombes’s  suc¬ 
cesses  are  in  the  explication  of  single  poems,  whereas  his  failures 
come  chiefly  when  he  is  trying  to  generalise  from  these  scat¬ 
tered  insights,  or  seeking  to  relate  Thomas  to  a  poetic  tradition. 
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It  is  not  only  information  about  literary  history  that  is  lack¬ 
ing.  To  fasten  on  a  final  point,  is  it  perverse  to  imagine  that 
anyone  writing  the  first  critical  study  of  a  poet  should  show 
some  inquisitiveness  about  the  text  in  which  we  read  his  poems? 
How  far  is  the  Faber  text  of  Thomas  authoritative?  Is  it  com¬ 
plete?  Where  are  Thomas’s  poetic  manuscripts?  Arc  they  fair 
copies  or  working-drafts?  If  the  latter,  do  they  throw  light  on 
Thomas’s  methods  of  composition  and  do  they  contain  many 
revisions?  Thomas  manuscripts  arc  certainly  accessible  in  the 
British  Museum  and,  I  believe,  in  the  Bodleian,  but  Mr. 
Coombes  never  refers  to  them.  ‘Purity  of  criticism’  seems  to 
have  ruled  out  these  questions,  which  may  be  relevant  to  the 
interpretation  of  some  of  the  poems  at  least.  ‘Purity’  should 
not  mean  ‘explication  in  a  vacuum’.  There  is  in  fact  no  golden 
rule  to  tell  us  in  advance  what  ‘fresh  knowledge*  will  or  will 
not  be  relevant  in  reading  a  particular  poem.  ‘Fresh  know¬ 
ledge’  is,  of  course,  from  the  Victorian  critic  who  said  very 
positively  that  ‘  ...  the  judgment  which  almost  insensibly 
forms  itself  in  the  mind,  along  with  fresh  knowledge,  is  the 
valuable  one  .  .  .  and  it  is  by  communicating  fresh  knowledge, 
and  letting  his  own  judgment  pass  along  with  it  .  .  .  that  [the 
critic]  will  generally  do  most  good  to  his  readers’.  It  is  not  a 
bad  motto  for  any  critic  to  hang  in  burnt-poker-work  over 
his  bed. 

Kenneth  Allott 

English  Department, 

Liverpool  University 


THEOLOGY  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL  TALENT 

The  Mind  and  Art  of  Coventry  Patmore.  By  J.  C.  Reid.  Rout- 
ledge  &  Paul,  35s. 

THIS  is  a  work  of  apologetic.  Finding  that  Patmore’s  writing 
meets  with  indifference  or  distaste,  Mr.  Reid  sets  out  to  allay 
discomfort  with  exegesis.  ‘An  appreciation  of  Patmore’s  ideas,’ 
he  says,  ‘is  essential  to  a  just  appraisal  of  his  achievement.’  Not 
everyone  would  agree  with  Mr.  Reid’s  principle,  but  it  is  no 
use  pretending  that  lack  of  information  is  a  virtue  of  criticism; 
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that  only  a  mind  working  in  virginal  ignorance  on  the  mere  [ 
texture  of  the  verse  can  make  a  literary  judgment.  The  pre-  F 
judices  of  class  and  period  betray  the  most  eminent  into  a  I 
naivety  like  that  of  school  children.  It  is  the  business  of  literary  [ 
scholarship  to  deliver  us  from  the  more  sophisticated  versions  I 
of  the  howler.  [ 

This  is  the  justification  of  Mr.  Reid’s  study.  There  is  still  so 
much  ignorant  superstition  about  ‘Victorianism’  in  the  criticism 
of  nineteenth-century  writers  that  any  attempt  to  dispel  it  is  to 
the  good.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Reid  is  divided  in  his  aim.  He 
wants  to  correct  a  misunderstanding  of  Patmore’s  ideas,  but 
he  also  wants  to  placate  those  critics  who  care  nothing  for  ideas  j 
but  simply  think  Patmore’s  poetry  bad  or  insignificant.  This 
ambivalence  is  not  entirely  his  fault  and  arises  from  the  rather 
stupid  antithesis  of  criticism  and  scholarship  which  exists  in 
literary  studies.  But  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Reid  handles 
his  work,  instead  of  avoiding  this  controversy,  lands  him  in  the 
middle  of  it.  Since  he  admits  that  Patmore’s  work  is  second- 
rate,  and  since  most  of  his  real  critical  judgments  are  made  by 
analysis  of  the  text  before  him,  why,  we  ask,  has  he  put  himself 
to  the  trouble  of  so  close  and  intimate  a  study  of  Patmore’s  f 
thinking?  There  is  an  answer  to  this  question,  but  Mr.  Reid  | 
does  not  do  justice  to  it,  not  from  want  of  knowledge  or  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  but  from  a  misjudgment  of  his  audience. 

He  mistakes,  I  think,  the  cause  of  its  reserve  about  Patmore, 
and  he  underestimates  its  ignorance.  His  apology  is  mostly 
directed  to  a  particular  misunderstanding  of  Patmore:  the  I 
Freudian  interpretation  of  his  theory  of  marriage.  Mr.  Reid  ' 
hopes  to  correct  this  by  explaining  Patmore’s  theological  ap-  [ 
proach  to  his  doctrine.  But  Patmore’s  priggish  uxoriousness  is  j 
only  an  element  in  our  distrust  of  him ;  the  root  of  it  lies  in  an  \ 
intellectual  position  which  Mr.  Reid  touches  on  in  a  discussion  f 
of  Patmore’s  relations  with  Hopkins: 

His  fundamental  traditionalism  cut  him  off  from  the 
appreciation  of  the  Jesuit’s  work.  He  sought  for  the  ‘point 
of  rest’  in  his  metrical  theory,  as  he  did  in  other  forms  of. 
art,  for  the  peace,  order,  law  and  harmony  which  he  be-l 
lieved  lay  at  the  heart  of  every  human  activity  ...  At 
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:  [  bottom,  in  his  metrical  theory,  as  in  his  poetry,  Patmore’s 

-  f  Thomism  is  at  odds  with  Hopkins’s  Scotism,  for  it  is  uni- 

i  versals  the  older  poet  is  seeking,  not  inscapes. 

^  .  ,  .  .  . 
s  The  search  for  universals  is  an  unfashionable  activity  even  m 

I  philosophy,  but  in  any  case  Patmore  is  only  a  pseudo-Thomist. 
D  [  He  is  not  in  the  least  interested  in  relations  in  logic,  nor  docs 

1  I  he  balance  argument  against  argument.  Mr.  Reid  himself 

a  shows  Patmore  taking  what  he  wants  of  other  men’s  systems 

c  which  he  uses,  as  he  docs  experience,  reading  and  even  the  doc- 

it  trines  of  his  Church  to  serve  what  Mr.  Reid  calls  intuitions, 

s  and  we  might  call  prejudices.  Since  these  concern  the  relations 

s  of  human  beings,  whether  in  marriage  or  politics,  we  must 

r  shrink  from  so  inflexible  a  mind.  Mr.  Reid’s  doctrinal  cxplana- 

n  tion  thrusts  the  odium  back  on  theology, 
s  His  assumption  is  that  Mr.  Eliot  and  some  others  have  made 

c  the  reading  public  conscious  of,  and  even  sympathetic  to,  thco- 

l'  logical  modes  of  thought.  But  the  generation  of  writers  who 

y  took  to  Catholicism  arc,  at  the  youngest,  in  their  forties  and 

f  fifties:  the  new  men  attack  theology  as  if  they  had  personally 

s  £  discovered  anti-clcricalism.  Moreover,  at  no  time  could  any 

d  I  critic,  not  a  specialist,  be  relied  on  for  the  detailed  theological 

i'  ,  knowledge  Mr.  Reid  expects.  He  treats  his  reader,  for  instance, 

in  his  discussion  of  The  Child’s  Purchase^  as  if  he  knew  and 
,  accepted  developments  in  Catholic  theology  and  devotion  of 

y  '  which  the  literary  public  is,  normally,  mercifully  ignorant.  He 

el  is,  I  think,  right  in  ascribing  a  certain  kind  of  internal  economy 

i  j  in  the  Odes  to  the  tensions  of  ascetic  practice  and  theology,  but 

I  his  treatment  of  them  is  bewildering  to  an  uninformed  audi- 

s  r  encc.  Besides,  an  informed  audience,  while  agreeing  that  the 

n  1  strength  of  Patmore’s  later  verse  is  the  strength  of  scholastic 

n  ^  thinking,  would  answer  that  the  vulgarity,  the  bathos  in  it, 

I  which  Mr.  Reid  admits,  is  the  fruit  of  Counter-Reformation 

\  devotion.  Mr.  Reid  is  in  a  cleft  stick.  He  cannot  and  ought  not 

c  I  to  defend  theological  principles  in  a  literary  work,  but  unless 

it  he  does  so  his  apology  for  Patmore  remains  inadequate. 
f|  I  This  dilemma  does  not  confront  Mr.  Reid  where  he  is  con- 
:-l  cerned  not  with  the  evaluation  of  Patmore’s  poetry,  but  with  the 
t  j  formation  of  his  thought.  An  eccentric  whose  eccentricities  are 
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coloured  by  the  conformities  of  his  period  must  show  up  the  [ 
variety  of  a  culture,  and  the  real  contribution  of  Mr.  Reid’s  I 
book  is  to  the  history  of  the  Victorian  mind.  But  it  pays  heavy  E 
dividends  to  literary  criticism  when  it  comes  to  Patmore’s  prose, 
since  here  Patmore’s  reading  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  i 
formation  of  a  traditional  style.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  j 
that  Mr.  Eliot  did  not,  after  all,  invent  the  seventeenth  century,  [ 
and  it  adds  to  our  meagre  knowledge  of  nineteenth-century  ; 
prose  style  to  be  shown  the  persistence  of  this  tradition.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  this  indicates  the  value  of  social  and  cultural  histories 
to  criticism;  they  do  not  modify  judgments  of  individuals  but 
show  what  was  available  to  writers.  As  long  as  discussion  is  ; 
lavished  on  tradition  and  the  individual  talent  it  must  he  helpful 
to  know  the  content  of  the  tradition. 

Valerie  Pitt 

Neivnham  College,  Cambridge 

OTHELLO  IN  THE  CRITICAL  WAR  I 

Magic  in  the  Web:  Action  and  Language  in  Othello.  By  ! 

Robert  B.  Heilman.  Kentucky  U.P.,  1956.  ^ 

R.  S.  CRANE,  in  a  recent  survey  of  the  art  of  criticism,  took  ^ 
that  part  of  Mr.  Heilman’s  new  book  which  appeared  in  Essays 
in  Criticism  for  1951  (‘More  Light  than  Dark’  [pp.  315-55]) 
as  a  whipping-boy,  complaining  that  such  reductions  of  dramas  ^ 
of  particulars  to  ritual  archetypes  and  patterns  reveal  ‘not  a  ( 
relationship  of  effect  to  cause,  but  of  like  to  like — that  is,  of  ^ 
analogy  merely’  (The  Languages  of  Criticism  and  the  Structure  j 
of  Poetry,  p.  138).  The  complaint  is  no  doubt  logically  applic¬ 
able  to  the  book,  as  a  whole;  only  one  is  left  wondering  about  t 
its  relevance,  since  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  effective  criti¬ 
cism  (‘new’  or  ‘old’)  which  is  not  analogical.  Mr.  Heilman’s  I 
first  book  on  Shakespeare  (T/uV  Great  Stage:  Image  and  Struc-  | 
ture  in  ‘King  Lear)  was  also  the  occasion  of  much  marching  i 
and  counter-marching  in  the  parade-grounds  of  criticism,  the  I 
most  prolonged  manoeuvre  being  executed  by  Mr.  Crane’s  [ 
Chicago  Neo-Aristotelians.  The  centre  of  this  earlier  attack  L 
lay,  I  think,  in  the  argument  that  Mr.  Heilman  had  imputed  | 
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his  ideas  to  King  Lear  and  not  derived  them  from  it,  that,  in 
short,  they  were  ‘analogy  merely’,  and  not  very  good  analogy 
at  that;  but  as  the  latter  judgment  depends  on  taste,  the  main 
emphasis  was  on  the  former.  We  may  well  ask,  howcvei, 
wlKther  character-studies  or  structural  analyses — the  approaches 
of  the  ‘old’  critics — arc  less  analogical  than  Heilman’s.  Was 
not  Morgann’s  Falstaff  merely  as  an  analogical  construct  made 
out  of  the  scraps  and  greasy  relics  that  could  be  broken  off  from 
the  play?  Arc  Bradley’s  philosophical  patterns  any  more 
learned  analogical  constructs?  The  historical  approach  gives 
little  more :  Miss  L.  B.  Campbell’s  bundles  of  the  Elizabethan 
neuroses  seem  merely  quaintly  accurate  ‘reproduction’  analo¬ 
gies,  when  examined  for  their  purely  critical  utility. 

In  each  case  the  criticism  is  designed  to  circumvent  different 
limitations  in  sensibility,  but  it  docs  this  by  mediating  between 
us  and  the  work  of  art,  not  by  describing,  once  and  for  all, 
objective  cause  and  effect  in  the  work  itself.  Our  preference  for 
one  mode  of  criticism  rather  than  another  may  depend  on  our 
sensibility;  but  ultimately  persuasiveness  depends  on  the  crea¬ 
tive  power  of  the  critic,  and  it  is  on  its  creative  power  to 
illuminate  Shakespeare  and  not  on  the  coherence  of  its  own 
philosophy  that  Heilman’s  work  must  stand  or  fall.  The  Dr. 
Johnsons  of  Chicago  may  kick  at  the  symbolic  stones  that  over- 
plcntifully  litter  the  present  critical  landscape — complain  that 
Lear  is  at^ut  flesh  and  blood,  not  about  ideas — but  that  will  not 
disprove  the  Bcrkclcian  abstractions  of  other  critics. 

The  most  thoroughgoing  critique  of  Heilman’s  This  Great 
Stage — that  by  W.  R.  Keast  in  Crane’s  Critics  and  Criticism — 
took  up  Heilman’s  ‘basic  assumption  that  the  proper  reading 
of  King  Lear  must  be  a  symbolic  reading’,  but,  even  if  Heil¬ 
man  did  assume  this,  does  the  value  of  the  book  really  depend 
on  it?  For  Mr.  Keast  it  certainly  does:  ‘What  is  essentially 
derivative  [sc.  the  significance  of  the  imagery]  cannot  provide 
the  unifying  principle  for  that  from  which  it  is  derived  \sc.  the 
plot]’.  This  is  undeniable;  but  does  ‘unifying  principle’  refer 
to  anything  important  outside  discussions  of  critical  procedure? 
The  analysis  or  imagery  does  enlarge  our  view  of  plays,  makes 
us  able  to  hear  and  see  elements  which  would  otherwise  be  lost, 
and  in  this  way  Heilman’s  analogical  constructs  arc  justified. 
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Perhaps  they  would  distort  the  plays  for  those  who  had  never 
read  them,  but  are  they  designed  for  those  who  have  never  read 
them?  Certainly  to  re-read  the  plays  after  reading  Heilman’s 
books  is  to  find  phrases  like 

I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes; 

I  stumbled  when  I  saw. 
or 

Work  on.  My  medicine,  work !  Thus  credulous  tools  arc 
caught, 
or 

Whip  me,  ye  devils.  From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly 
sight .  .  . 

emerging  with  renewed  tragic  force  from  under  the  muzzy 
varnish  of  conventional  character-study. 

It  is  true  that  Heilman  (in  common  with  other  ‘spatial’  or 
symbolic  critics)  has  little  to  say  about  the  order  in  which  things 
are  said,  but  the  dimension  of  common-sense  is  not  thereby 
made  unavailable  to  readers  of  the  play.  His  esoteric  percep¬ 
tions  often  reinforce  and  enrich  the  exoteric  and  obvious;  where 
they  do  not,  the  failure  seems  more  often  to  be  one  of  creative 
sensibility  than  of  fundamental  method. 

Heilman  seeks  to  outflank  these  philosophic  adversaries  by 
beginning  his  new  book,  ‘This  is  one  man’s  reading  of  Othello' 
This  is  hardly  sufficient :  it  is  true  that  much  good  criticism  is  | 
one  man’s  reading  so  phrased  as  to  be  capable  of  persuading  * 
other  men,  but  in  that  case  the  defence  must  turn  on  persuasive-  | 
ness,  not  on  individuality.  Again,  the  first  chapter — ‘Approach’  | 
— seeks  to  defend  the  technique  used,  but  seeks  to  defend  it  on  f 
ground  already  chosen  by  his  adversaries;  preliminary  apolo-  | 
getics  will  hardly  persuade  those  who  are  unmoved  by  the  I 
critical  perceptions  which  follow.  Personally,  I  find  the  chapters 
which  follow,  dealing  with  lago,  both  fascinating  and  illumi¬ 
nating.  We  are  shown  in  detail  how  a  three-dimensional  pic¬ 
ture  of  villainy  is  built  up :  cynic,  honest  man,  jealous  man, 
psychopath,  lonely  man,  man  of  action,  poisoner,  thief,  animal, 
devil  are  all  seen  behind  the  images,  the  ramifications  of  each 
explored,  and  their  complex  inter-relation  made  vivid  for  our 
own  time  by  a  series  of  brilliant  analogical  renderings — though 
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often  in  a  clotted  jargon  which  is  also,  I  suppose,  genuinely 
contemporary.  There  are,  of  course,  occasions  of  over-emphasis 
and  unhistorical  error  (e.g.  on  ‘sport’  on  p.  76),  but  these  do  not 
conceal  the  genuine  illuminations. 

One’s  admiration  for  Heilman’s  handling  of  lago  cannot, 
however,  lead  directly  to  an  acceptance  of  the  second  half  of 
the  book — on  Othello — where  the  author’s  touch  seems  to  desert 
him.  He  finds  in  Othello  ‘the  unripeness  of  his  sense  of  his 
own  past,  the  Hair  for  the  picturesque  and  the  histrionic,  the 
stoicism  of  the  flesh  unmatched  by  an  endurance  of  spirit,  the 
capacity  for  occasional  self-deception,  the  hyper-sensitivity  to 
challenge,  the  inexperience  in  giving,  the  inclination  to  be  irrit¬ 
able  under  responsibility  and  hasty  in  the  absence  of  superior 
authority,  the  need  to  rely  on  position’  (p.  144  f.).  With  these 
faults,  Othello  is  incapable  of  loving  Desdemona  truly,  ‘and  he 
goes  on  to  that  military  self-execution  which  in  one  aspect  is 
his  last  parade-ground  spectacle’  (p.  187).  The  argument  here 
seems  to  wander  away  from  the  perceptions  that  should  sup¬ 
port  it. 

The  technique  that  worked  well  with  lago  seems  to  work 
badly  with  Omello.  Why  should  this  be?  Is  it  that  lago  is  a 
genuinely  metaphysical  conception,  but  Othello  too  simply 
human  to  bear  the  weight  of  symbolic  superstructure?  I  think 
this  is  in  part  true  (it  helps  to  explain  Heilman’s  greater  success 
when  dealing  with  King  Lear),  but  it  is  more  important  to  note 
that  the  section  on  Othello  is  not  based  in  fact  on  any  ‘spatial’ 
analysis  but  on  old-fashioned  Mrs.  Jamesonish  romance  about 
the  private  thoughts  of  the  characters.  Thus  Heilman  finds 
Othello  unexpectedly  irritable  when  he  handles  the  ‘mutiny’  in 
Cyprus:  ‘It  is  hardly  annoyance  at  being  again  routed  out  of 
the  bridal  bed,  a  discomfort  that  he  twice  endures  with  equani¬ 
mity:  as  he  says,  “’Tis  the  soldiers’  life/To  have  their  balmy 
slumbers  wak’d  with  strife”.  It  can  hardly  be  complete  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  breach  of  good  behaviour;  surely  Othello  has  seen 
enough  binges  by  military  personnel  to  be  able  to  anticipate 
unamiable  outbreaks  ...  it  is  now  presumably  not  much  more 
than  ten,  since  about  150  lines  have  been  spoken  since  lago  said, 
“’tis  not  yet  ten  o’  th’  clock”.’  This  prosy  literalism  seems  to 
provide  the  basic  impulse  in  the  chapters  on  Othello.  Judgments 
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formed  on  these  grounds  control  the  presentation  of  ‘spatial’ 
evidence,  and  seriously  distort  what  it  has  to  tell  us.  Given  this 
controlling  point  of  view,  Othello’s  heroic  theatricality  becomes 
merely  ‘theatrical’,  his  golden  rhetoric  is  ‘glamour’  and  ‘ver¬ 
bosity’;  in  his  wooing  of  Desdemona  ‘he  singularly  reminds  us 
of  the  actor  falling  in  love  with  his  audience’  (p.  140).  We  find 
the  same  in  his  description  of  the  wooing :  ‘when  the  lover  can 
define  his  emotion  as  a  product  of  the  loved  one’s  pity  for  him, 
there  is  some  failure  of  response  to,  and  potentially  of  acceptance 
of,  the  whole  being  of  the  loved  one,  and  there  is  a  hint  of 
latent  self-pity  or  of  aptitude  for  it  (p.  141);  this  is  a  plain 
application  of  the  standards  of  real  life. 

The  play  is  said  to  be  a  play  ‘about’  love,  which  is  true  in 
its  way,  but  by  tying  his  perceptions  of  structure  to  a  real-life 
view  of  Othello’s  personality  Heilman  is  driven  to  impute  to 
Othello  himself  what  is  only  true  of  the  play  as  a  whole;  he 
judges  his  hero  by  standards  of  perfect  love  {agape  as  well  as 
eros)'y  he  censures  him  as  unphilosophic  and  unwise,  and  fails 
to  see  that  this  does  not  make  him  unheroic.  In  short,  he  con¬ 
fuses  the  character  of  the  hero  and  the  meaning  of  the  play  in 
a  way  which  must  give  comfort  to  his  detractors.  , 

Heilman  tries  to  have  it  both  ways,  to  yoke  together  in  one 
scheme  both  the  human  drama  and  the  symbolic  one;  but  he 
must  decide  with  Othello  which  aspect  he  is  going  to  present 
in  the  forefront,  and  this  he  singularly  fails  to  do.  It  is  not 
(pace  Mr.  Keast)  that  he  distorts  the  personality  to  fit  it  into  a 
pattern  of  ideas,  but  that  he  distorts  lK>th  personality  and  ideas 
in  the  interest  of  some  vague  third  point  which  never  comes 
into  focus  and  which  affords  no  vantage  for  assessing  the  play. 

So  one  must  say  that  the  book  is  a  failure,  in  spite  of  the  many 
fine  things  it  contains.  It  fails,  however,  not  because  it  searches 
for  ideas  and  patterns,  but  because  it  seems  afraid  to  build  a 
coherent  structure  from  them. 

G.  K.  Hunter 

Reading  University 
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The  Critical  Forum 

MR.  R.  A.  SAYCE  ON  MEANING 

MR.  SAYCE’S  article  in  the  issue  for  April  1957  propounds  a 
difficulty.  Literature  is  made  up  of  language :  without  its  lin¬ 
guistic  substance  literature  does  not  exist:  and  yet  it  appears 
that  literature  is  somehow  more  than  the  material  of  wmch  it 
is  composed.  ‘We  are  conscious  of  literary  experiences  which 
appear  to  transcend  language :  plot,  character,  personality,  form 
in  a  wider  sense  .  .  .  ’  (my  italics).  This,  says  Mr.  Sayce,  is  a 
paradox.  In  the  work  of  literature  ‘concepts  and  structures  are 
gradually  built  up  which  transcend  linguistic  details,  though  in 
fact  composed  of  them’.  We  need  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
accumulation  of  such  details  ‘leading  to  the  formation  and 
liberation  of  imaginative  entities’. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  this  difficulty  is  of  Mr.  Sayce’s 
own  making.  He  is  looking  at  language  through  a  particular 
image,  or  model.  This  is:  language  as  a  complex  physical 
structure.  The  puzzle  about  transcendence  marks,  as  usual,  the 
limits  of  the  usefulness  of  that  model :  the  point  at  which  the 
metaphor  fails  the  experience.  Mr.  Sayce  says  that  there  is  a 
difficulty  involved  in  identifying  literature  with  its  linguistic 
substance.  I  think  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
difficulty  lies  in  describing  literary  experiences  wholly  in  terms 
of  the  concept  of  language  as  substance.  But  Mr.  Sayce  seems 
unaware  of  me  pressure  of  his  metaphor.  He  thinks  he  is  speak¬ 
ing  freely.  Consequently,  when  his  way  of  talking  breaks 
down,  as  it  must,  he  thinks  he  has  run  up  against  an  empirical 
problem :  but  it  is  logical,  not  empirical. 

Mr.  Sayce  talks  quite  unselfconsciously  of  substance  and 
material,  of  aggregates  and  elements,  and  complexities  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  structure,  and  even  of  taking  language  away  from  a 
work  of  literature  so  that  ‘nothing  remains’.  And  if  one  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  patterns  of  the  mosaic,  and  then  as  it  were 
remembers  that  this  material  also  has  meanings  and  looks  across 
at  the  birds  and  the  flowers — will  not  that  meaning  naturally 
appear  as  some  kind  of  connection  between  these  elements,  and 
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those?  Between  the  word,  and  the  thine?  Thus  when  he  comes 
to  discuss  meaning,  Mr.  Sayce  is  able  to  offer  us  that  very 
notion : 

‘Before  going  further,  we  must  ask  what  meaning  is.  No 
question  has  excited  more  discussion  among  the  philosophers 
of  our  time,  but  again  the  philosopher’s  answer  may  not  be  the 
one  we  require.  According  to  Wittgenstein,  “The  meaning  of 
a  word  in  its  use  in  the  language”  {Philosophical  Investigations, 
p.  20),  but  this  does  not  tell  us  what  language  is  used  for.  For 
our  purpose  it  might  be  better  to  take  as  a  working  definition: 
meaning  is  the  connection  between  linguistic  signs  and  the  facts 
of  the  universe  or  the  relations  between  those  facts.’ 

Mr.  Sayce  begins  here  by  asking  what  meaning  is,  and  goes 
on  to  provide  his  own  answer,  after  dismissing  what  he 
imagines  to  be  Wittgenstein’s.  This  suggests  that  he  believes 
that  there  is  some  one  thing  (that  which  the  word  ‘meaning’ 
names)  whose  nature  we  2re  all  trying  to  discover,  like  the 
blind  men  and  the  elephant.  Only  this  business  of  finding  out 
what  meaning  is  proves  difficult,  and  various  people  provide 
rival  definitions,  especially  philosophers.  But  I  would  have 
thought  that  no  analytically-mindod  person  nowadays  would 
have  begun  by  accepting  the  terms  of  the  question  ‘What  is 
meaning?’  in  this  way.  (Mr.  Sayce  might  read  his  opponent 
on  the  definition  of  a  game.  Investigations,  paragraph  66.)  And 
in  any  case,  what  Wittgenstein  actually  says  is :  ‘43.  For  a  large 
class  of  cases — though  not  for  all — in  which  we  employ  the 
word  “meaning”,  it  can  be  defined  thus  {Man  l^ann  .  .  .  dieses 
Wort  so  erhjdren] :  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  its  use  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.’  The  preliminaries  which  Mr.  Sayce  thought  it  un¬ 
important  to  reproduce  make  it  clear  that  Wittgenstein  is  not 
attempting  a  definition  of  the  nature  of  meaning,  but  saying 
something  about  the  way  in  which  the  word  ‘meaning’  is 
generally  employed. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Investigations  opens  with  a 
brilliant  critique  of  the  notion  of  ineaning  as  the  word~thing 
relation,  Mr.  Sayce’s  dismissal  of  Wittgenstein’s  remark  is 
somewhat  casual.  Mr.  Sayce  says  only  that  we  are  not  told 
what  language  is  used  for.  But  can’t  he  guess? 

Wittgenstein  encourages  us  to  think  of  language  as  behaviour 
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rather  than  as  structure.  Wouldn’t  this  help  with  Mr.  Sayce’s 
original  puzzle?  One  speaks  of  the  meaning  of  a  person’s 
behaviour  as  well  as  of  his  words:  and  we  get  to  know  his 
character  and  his  moods  as  much  by  the  former  as  by  the  latter. 
But  are  we  inclined  to  say,  ‘His  character  is  revealed  by  what 
he  did,  and  yet  what  he  did  consisted  merely  of  an  action’? 
Or :  ‘What  he  did  meant  that  he  was  anwy — and  how  strange 
—for  in  itself  it  was  no  more  than  lifting  his  foot  up  and  setting 
it  violently  down  again’  ?  Or :  ‘If  we  take  the  actions  away  from 
X’s  very  significant  behaviour,  nothing  remains!’ — as  if  some¬ 
thing  in  some  way  ought  to?  (But  if  meaning  is  seen  as  a  con¬ 
nection,  a  link,  between  word  and  object,  and  we  take  the  word 
away,  then  certainly  it  seems  that  something  ought  to  remain : 
the  link.)  And  would  one  feel  it  necessary  to  examine,  for 
instance,  a  peculiar  smile  very  exactly,  measuring  the  depth  of 
the  creases  and  the  precise  rate  of  lip-movement — in  the  hope 
of  discovering  how  it  was  that  the  smile  meant  something 
quite  special,  and  liberated  an  ‘imaginative  entity’?  That  the 
literary  experiences  which  transcend  Mr.  Sayce’s  model  of  lan¬ 
guage  should  represent  themselves  to  him  as  entities,  is  very 
natural,  for  in  the  terms  of  that  model,  a  word  or  phrase  has 
meaning  in  that  there  is  something,  actual  or  imaginative,  to 
which  it  corresponds. 

Ellis  Evans 

University  of  Malaya, 

Singapore 


‘CATHARSIS’:  AN  EXCISION  FROM  THE 
DICTIONARY  OF  CRITICAL  TERMS 

I 

HUMPHRY  House,  the  most  recent  expositor  of  Aristotle’s 
theo^  of  catharsis,  made  some  good  points  in  his  Aristotle’s 
Poetics  (London,  1956,  Lecture  VII).  In  particular  I  was 
pleased  to  see  him  come  out  strongly  (if  briefly)  against  those 
commentators  who  might  be  called  the  bowel  enthusiasts,  who 
«c  Aristotle’s  theory  in  terms  of  the  only  current  medical  mean¬ 
ing  of  catharsis.  It  was  good,  too,  to  see  him  referring  at  crucial 
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points  to  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  whose  comments  on  catharsis  in 
the  introduction  to  his  The  Poetics  of  Aristotle  (London,  1911) 
arc  in  some  respects  more  rewarding  than  cither  Butcher’s 
{Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art,  London,  third  cd., 
1902)  or  Bywatcr’s  (Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  Oxford, 
1909),  though  these  arc  more  frequently  cited  as  authorities. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  put  forward  yet  another  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  theory,  but  to  raise  the  question  whether,  in  the  light 
of  current  usage  and  of  the  powerful  and  pervasive  tradition  of 
bowel  enthusiasm,  we  might  not  to  our  advantage  dispense 
with  the  term  ‘catharsis’  altogether. 

The  enthusiasts  can  be  divided  into  two  groups;  those  who 
take  the  theory  to  refer  to  bowel  purgation,  and  those  who 
(often  implicitly)  have  in  mind  the  activity  in  which  we  find 
Leopold  Bloom  engaged  in  Ulysses : 

Asquat  the  cuckstool  he  folded  out  his  paper  turning  its 
pages  over  on  his  bared  knees  .  . .  Quietly  he  read,  restrain¬ 
ing  himself,  the  first  column  and,  yielding  but  resisting, 
began  the  second.  Midway,  his  last  resistance  yielding,  he 
allowed  his  bowels  to  case  themselves  quietly  as  he  read  . . . 

Those  of  the  former  group,  who  hold  that  their  interpretation 
offers  a  fairly  complete  analogy  of  the  experience  of  tragedy, 
seem  to  evade  the  problem  of  pleasure.  Aristotle  insisted  over 
and  over  again  that  poetry  gives  pleasure,  and  he  believed  that 
there  is  a  pleasure  proper  to  tragedy.  Now  a  catharsis  involving 
a  purgation  of  the  bowel  is  not  in  any  way  a  pleasurable  experi¬ 
ence,  at  any  rate  at  the  time  it  takes  place.  Pleasure  (if  the  word 
can  be  used  at  all  in  this  context)  only  comes  afterwards  with  the 
introspection  which  compares  one’s  state  of  being  before  the 
cathartic  experience  with  the  state  following  upon  it.  Many 
commentators  who  have  seriously  maintained  this  interpretation 
have  cither  side-stepped  the  problem  of  pleasure  and  have  given 
prominence  to  Aristotle’s  view  that  pity  and  fear,  the  tragic 
emotions,  arc  forms  of  pain,  or  they  have  in  some  way  confused 
a  medical  catharsis  with  that  diurnal  activity  in  which  Leopold 
Bloom  was  engaged.  Commentators  of  the  latter  group  do  not 
usually,  to  be  sure,  baldly  state  that  the  experience  of  tragedy  is 
strictly  analogous  to  simple  bowel  evacuation,  but  their  insis- 
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tcncc  on  a  pleasure  element  implies  it.  An  example  of  a  com¬ 
mentator  with  a  stake  in  both  senses  is  Bywater,  who  at  one 
point  in  his  book  acknowledges  the  infrequency  of  dramatic 
performances  in  Greek  life  (p.  156),  but  one  page  earlier  main¬ 
tains  that  pleasure  accompanies  catharsis: 

[The  tragic  excitement]  serves  as  a  sort  of  medicine,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  catharsis  to  lighten  and  relieve  the  soul  ...  of 
the  accumulated  emotion  within  it;  and  as  the  relief  is 
wanted,  there  is  always  a  harmless  pleasure  attending  the 
process  of  relief. 

(There  would  appear  to  be  a  flaw  in  the  argument :  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  ‘relief  is  wanted’  the  process  of  relief  must 
be  pleasurable,  but  let  that  pass.)  Another  commentator  taking 
up  a  similar  position  is  John  Crowe  Ransom,  who  in  one  and 
the  same  paragraph  (in  ‘The  Cathartic  Principle’,  in  The 
World’s  Body,  New  York,  1938)  talks  about  the  ‘cathartic  pill’ 
and  ‘the  pleasure  that  attends  an  act  of  elimination’,  making 
no  distinction  between  purgation  and  ordinary  evacuation.  One 
could  multiply  examples.  Indeed,  it  would  be  true  to  say  that 
of  the  commentators  who  have  relied  on  a  medical  interpreta¬ 
tion,  an  overwhelming  majority  have  chosen  either  bowel  pur¬ 
gation,  or  evacuation,  or  aspects  of  both. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  this  should  have  been  so.  In  the 
first  place  the  medical  uses  of  the  term,  originally  allowing  for 
qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  catharsis,  became  severely 
restricted  in  scope,  until  now  there  is  virtually  only  one  mean¬ 
ing.  Again,  the  interpretation  gained  some  plausibility  from 
relating  pain  in  physical  purgation  to  pain  in  tragedy  and  from 
the  need  at  certain  periods  to  justify  art  in  terms  or  morals :  a 
physical  purgation  provided  an  apt  analogy  for  religious  puri¬ 
fication,  the  purging  of  sin  from  the  soul.  Some  plausibility 
accrued,  too,  from  the  ancient  identification  of  deep  feeling 
(especially  pity)  with  the  bowel.  The  biblical  phrase  ‘tfie  bowels 
of  compassion’  is  an  instance  of  this.  And  it  has  long  been 
known  that  the  other  Aristotelian  tragic  emotion,  fear,  could 
in  some  circumstances  cause  an  involuntary  evacuation  of  the 
bowel. 

For  these  reasons,  and  no  doubt  many  others,  Aristotle’s 
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theory  has  been  taken  to  involve  the  use  of  a  metaphor  or 
analogy  relating  to  the  bowel.  That  the  theory  does  not  con¬ 
cern  that  part  of  the  body,  and  further,  that  it  aoes  not  involve 
the  use  of  a  metaphor  or  analogy  at  all,  was  made  clear  by 
Margoliouth.  He  showed  that  it  was  not  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  psycholodcal  process  by  means  of  an  analogous  physical 
process,  though  he  might  perhaps  have  stressed  more  the  fact 
that  for  Aristotle  any  psychological  event  (any  event  of  ‘the 
soul’)  had  its  physiological  counterpart,  or,  more  accurately, 
that  any  human  experience  could  be  described  by  any  of  several 
methods,  depending  on  one’s  point  of  view.  Aristotle  once  put 
the  matter  thus : 

a  physicist  would  define  an  affection  of  soul  differently 
from  a  dialectician;  the  latter  would  define  e.g.  anger  as 
the  appetite  for  returning  pain  for  pain,  or  something  like 
that,  while  the  former  would  define  it  as  a  boiling  of  the 
blood  or  warm  substance  round  the  heart. 

(403a30  ff.  Oxford  ed.  of  Works) 

And  elsewhere  he  observed  that  ‘anything  painful  or  pleasing 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  definite  change  of  temperature 
in  the  boav’.  What  the  dialectician  in  the  Poetics  called  a 
catharsis  of  the  emotions,  the  physicist  (or  his  pupil)  in  the 
Problems  defined  as  a  reduction  of  the  ‘cold’  in  the  black  bile. 
Pity  and  fear  have  the  some  bodily  manifestation :  both  are  due 
to  an  excess  of  ‘cold’  in  the  black  bile.  They  differ  only  in 
respect  of  their  ‘objects’ :  ‘What  we  fear  for  ourselves  excites 
our  pity  when  it  happens  to  others’  (i386a27).  A  reduction  of 
the  ‘cold’  means  a  reduction  of  the  emotions  of  both  pity  and 
fear  and  constitutes  a  qualitative  catharsis.  The  principle  under¬ 
lying  the  catharsis  was  homeopathic.  By  applying  a  small  dose 
of  ‘cold’  (‘fear  chills’),  Aristotle  thought  that  excess  cold  in  the 
black  bile  would  be  driven  out.  This  is  the  principle  men¬ 
tioned  by  Milton  in  the  preface  to  Samson  Agonistes,  as  many 
have  pointed  out,  though  critics  writing  after  1924  might  also 
have  appreciated  that  Ida  Langdon  in  Milton's  Theory  of 
Poetry  and  Fine  Art  showed  how  ambiguous  Milton’s  attitude 
to  Aristotle’s  theory  really  was.  Although  he  offered  a  homeo¬ 
pathic  interpretation  in  the  preface,  he  translated  Aristotle’s 
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defiliition  on  the  title  page  of  his  poem  as 

Tragoedia  est  imitatio  acdonis  seriae,  etc.  Per  misericor- 
diam  et  metum  perhciens  talium  aifectuum  lustrationem. 

The  meaning  of  Tustratio’  was  confined  to  religious  purifica¬ 
tion.  ‘Purgatio’  could  be  used  in  that  sense  too,  but  it  also  stood 
for  qualitative  and  quantitative  physical  catharsis.  To  be  con¬ 
sistent  Milton  should  have  used  ‘purgatio’,  not  ‘lustratio’. 

Although  Aristotle  included  the  catharsis  in  his  definition  of 
tragedy,  it  did  not  by  any  means  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
tragic  experience :  in  fact  it  was  a  minor  element  in  it.  The 
‘imitation’,  the  peripeteia,  the  use  of  metaphor,  and  other 
elements  listed  in  the  Poetics^  were  the  important  parts  of  an 
intricate  and  complex  and  pleasurable  whole.  Not  everyone 
would  have  the  cathartic  experience.  Those  not  susceptible 
enough  to  the  emotions  of  pity  and  fear  would  not  have  it,  nor 
(and  this  is  the  significant  point)  would  those  in  whom  pity 
and  fear  existed  in  true  proportion.  Catharsis  in  tragedy  field 
a  position  not  unlike  that  of  catharsis  in  music.  In  fact,  exactly 
the  same  catharsis  of  pity  and  fear  could  be  produced  in  those 
‘specially  subject  to  the  feelings  of  fear  and  pity’  {Politics,  trans. 
Sir  Ernest  Barker,  Oxford,  1948,  p.  413)  by  the  appropriate 
music.  Music  specifically  designed  to  effect  catharsis  gave  plea¬ 
sure  to  those  who  had  no  catharsis : 

We  may  add  that  melodies  which  are  specifically  designed 
to  purge  the  emotions  are  likewise  also  a  source  of  innocent 
delight  to  us  all. 

If,  then,  the  catharsis  of  pity  and  fear  was  not  peculiar  to 
tragedy,  the  pleasure  resulting  from  it  could  not  of  itself  provide 
■  the  ‘pleasure  appropriate  to  Tragedy’.  That  pleasure  of  some 
kind  resulted  from  it  is  likely  from  the  relevant  passage  in  the 
Politics,  where  Aristotle,  discussing  the  catharsis  in  music,  talks 
^  about  ‘the  release  of  emotion  accompanied  by  pleasure’.  What, 

’  then,  did  he  mean  by  the  ‘pleasure  appropriate  to  tragedy’.? 

^  According  to  House 

the  peculiar  element,  therefore,  in  the  pleasure  of  Tragedy, 
s  as  distinct  from  the  pleasures  given  by  other  forms  of  art. 
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is  that  the  pleasure  is  derived  from  the  imitation  of  emo¬ 
tions  and  situations  which,  taken  in  themselves,  or  taken 
as  they  operate  in  real  life,  are  forms  of  pain  or  causes  of 
pain. 

This  cannot  be  the  case,  for  such  a  description  also  fits  music 
and  epic,  both  of  which  are  ‘imitations’  and  can  imitate  those 
things  which  in  real  life  are  forms  or  causes  of  pain,  and  in  so 
doing  give  pleasure.  1  do  not  think  that  there  is  an  element 
pecmiar  to  pleasure  in  tragedy.  The  ‘pleasure  appropriate  to 
Tragedy’  is  an  amalgam  of  pleasures  any  one  of  which  is  ob¬ 
tainable  in  other  poetic  or  art  forms.  That  amalgam  may  or 
may  not  include  the  pleasure  of  the  catharsis,  depending  on 
one’s  emotional  balance;  but  what  distinguishes  it  from  the  | 

pleasure  of  other  forms  of  art,  what  characterises  it  as  the  appro-  , 

priate  tragic  pleasure,  is  its  richness.  More  pleasures  go  into  the 
formation  of  it  than  into  those  of  other  forms,  and  some  of  the 
pleasures  exist  in  it  in  a  more  intense  form  (all  those  remarks 
in  the  comparison  between  tragedy  and  epic  in  the  Poetics 
bear  witness  to  the  concentration  and  intensity  of  the  former : 
epic,  for  Aristotle,  is  a  kind  of  dilute  tragedy). 

Thus  the  tradition  of  bowel  enthusiasm  has  caused  real  harm. 

In  the  first  place,  the  enthusiasts  have  given  to  catharsis  an 
importance  far  in  excess  of  its  real  significance  in  the  tragic 
scheme.  Secondly,  their  analogy  of  medical  purgation  breaks 
down  because  it  does  not  provide  a  pleasure  element.  Thirdly, 
their  analogies  of  purgation  and  of  simple  bowel  evacuation 
break  down  in  respect  of  what  is  removed  during  the  process : 

(a)  what  is  expelled  is  expelled  completely;  and  this  is  not  true 
of  the  emotions  of  pity  and  fear,  which  the  good  man  possesses 
in  true  proportion :  (b)  what  is  expelled  is  noxious  and  injurious 
to  the  body;  and  there  is  no  true  parallel  here  with  the  tragic 
emotions.  Fourthly,  bowel  interpretations  bring  all  the  wrong 
associations:  the  need  for  purgatives  does  not  have  the  same 
moral  force  as  the  need  to  temper  the  emotions.  Fifthly,  there 
already  exists  an  explanation  of  catharsis  more  satisfactory  than 
any  which  bring  in  the  bowel. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  might  ask  whether  the  time  has  not 
come  when  we  might  profitably  dispense  with  the  term  ‘cathar¬ 
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sis’  altogether.  For  one  thing,  the  only  modern  medical  mean¬ 
ing  is  related  to  the  bowel,  and  any  interpretation  of  Aristotle 
involving  this  is  dangerously  misleading.  Aristotle’s  use  of  the 
term  has  to  be  identified  with  a  system  of  human  psysiology 
which  is  now  obsolete.  If  we  no  longer  believe  in  the  system, 
is  not  our  faith  in  the  theory  destroyed?  In  any  event,  all 
expounders  of  criticism  should  swear  to  abjure  any  form  of 
bowel  interpretation.  Aristotle,  despite  a  long  sojourn  in 
Elysium,  has  never  got  over  the  shock  of  that  precipitate  and 
undignified  dash  for  the  jakes. 

D.  M.  Hill 

Bedford  College, 

London 


II 

Catharsis  is  perhaps  only  one  of  the  excisable  terms.  Every 
time  I  read  the  Poetics — but  tell  it  not  in  Chicago ! — I  become 
more  conscious  of  the  central  critical  vacuum.  There  are  useful 
marginal  tips,  of  course,  much  important  historical  information, 
and  one  or  two  profound  generalisations  (notably  in  Chapter 
IX),  but  the  general  critical  level  at  which  Aristotle’s  treatise 
operates  is  pretty  much  that  of  William  Archer’s  Play-Malting. 
It  is  instructive  that  his  favourite  tragedy — the  model  of  the 
well-made  play,  was  the  Oedipus  Rex,  which  is  as  much  a 
melodrama  as  a  tragedy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  Greek 
tragedies,  the  Prometheus,  the  Agamemnon,  the  Antigone,  the 
Oedipus  Coloneus,  the  Hippolytus  and  the  Bacchae,  are  not  even 
mentioned.  And  he  shows  no  awareness  whatever  of  such  con¬ 
cepts  as  Hubris,  Nemesis,  Fate,  moderation  (‘nothing  too 
much’),  and  ‘knowledge  of  suffering’,  which  lie  at  the  very  heart 
of  Greek  tragedy.  Of  Aristotle’s  intelligence  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  question.  I  shall  never  forget  the  excitement  with 
which  I  read  the  Poetics  for  the  first  time  thirty-seven  years  ago. 
But  what  excited  me  then  was  not  a  new  understanding  I  was 
acquiring  of  the  nature  of  tragedy,  but  the  spectacle  the  Poetics 
provide  of  the  functioning  of  the  analytical  process  itself.  I  had 
found  myself  inside  an  exceptionally  intelligent  intelligence. 
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But  even  then  1  realised  that  most  of  the  matter  Aristotle 
analyses  is  aesthetically  irrelevant^  the  mere  superficies  of  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  called  literature.  A  discussion  of  tragedy  must 
begin  with  what  differentiates  a  good  tragedv  from  a  bad 
tragedy :  the  human  values  embodied  and  clarified  in  it.  Aris¬ 
totle  was  more  interested  in  plots. 

F.  W.  Bati:*^on 


In  ( 


THE  MORAL  OF  SHELLEY  AT  WORK 

MR.  G.  M.  Matthews,  reviewing  in  your  pages  (Vol.  VII,  No. 
4)  Mr.  Rogers’s  Shelley  at  Wori(,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
‘the  author  ...  is  absolutely  incapable  of  reproducing  accurately 
what  he  has  before  him,  whether  it  is  a  foul  paper,  a  fair  copy, 
or  a  printed  text’. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  because  there  are  still  people 
in  the  world  who  think  the  Clarendon  Press  imprint  means 
something  in  terms  of  quality.  I  was,  until  recently,  one  of  them 
myself.  Like  the  other  suckers,  I  put  down  four  guineas  for  the 
facsimile  of  the  First  Folio  edited  by  Kokeritz  and  Prouty,  before 
waiting  to  see  what  the  trade  papers  would  say  about  it;  I 
thought  the  Oxford  and  Yale  imprint  a  safeguard. 

What  we  should  all  like  to  know  is,  will  a  demolition  like 
that  of  Mr.  Matthews  have  any  effect.?  Will  Walton  Street,  or 
Amen  House,  do  more  than  raise  an  eyebrow  and  go  on  blandly 
selling  the  book?  Or  will  they  call  it  in  for  a  thorough  revision 
before  anyone  else  is  misled?  I  suppose  no  one  will  read 
that  sentence  without  a  smile.  Imagine  the  Clarendon  Press 
calling  one  of  their  books  in  because  it  misled  people! — but 
that’s  what  they  would  do  if  it  mattered  to  them. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  even  now  Mr.  Rogers  (who  has 
just  [15/11/57]  written  to  the  TLS  recommending  ‘a  salutary 
future  wariness’  on  the  part  of  Shelley’s  editors)  will  be  hard  at 
it  concocting  some  swingeing  defence  of  his  book.  I  would  not 
intervene  if  I  did  not  have  personal  proof  of  one  thing :  that 
Mr.  Rogers,  however  he  may  make  out  with  scored-over  manu¬ 
scripts,  cannot  copy  out  a  kw  lines  from  a  newspaper  article. 
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In  this  case,  I  happen  to  be  the  victim.  On  p.  323,  Mr.  Rogers 
quotes  a  short  passage  from  an  article  of  mine;  it  is  (mly  seven¬ 
teen  lines  long,  but  in  the.course  of  it  he  makes  eight  mistakes, 
some  of  them  trivial,  others  grotesque  (where  I  wrote  attitude 
he  puts  standard^  where  I  gave  a  sentence  a  plural  subject  he 
gives  it  a  singular  one  by  living  out  two  wotcIs,  etc.).  The 
result  of  this  is  that  my  piece  of  prose,  quoted  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  massive  indexing  and  permission-acknowledging,  is 
made  to  seem  unrhythmical,  clumsy  and  actually  ungram¬ 
matical. 

Who  cares?  Well,  I  do,  for  a  start.  I  notice  that  I  am  described 
as  an  impudent  charlatan  in  almost  every  number  of  Essays  in 
Criticism  (in  the  current  number  I  am  an  ‘exhibitionist’, 
grouped  with  Mr.  John  Raymond,  on  p.  360,  a  writer  of  verse 
diat  is  ‘less  than  competent’  (p.  461),  a  user  of  ‘screenplay  lan¬ 
guage’,  whatever  that  is,  whose  verse  goes  ‘winding’  into  ‘re¬ 
sounding  banality’  (p.  467),  etc.,  etc.)  It  is  precisely  this  that 
makes  it  important,  from  my  point  of  view,  that  the  Clarendon 
Press  should  be  pulled  up  over  the  textual  unreliability  of  some 
of  their  books.  After  all,  as  I  sit  writing  my  incompetent,  re¬ 
sounding  banalities,  exhibitionistically  working  in  screenplay 
expressions  where  possible,  and  with  the  telephone  for  ever 
shniling  with  messages  of  complicity  and  encouragement  from 
Mr.  Raymond,  I  can’t  help  fewng  that  my  efforts  will  attract 
quite  enough  adverse  criticism  wi^ut  being  atrociously  muti¬ 
lated  in  books  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

John  Wain 

25  Florida  Court, 

Reading 


HISTORICAL  ESSAYS 
H.  R.  Trevor-Roper 

‘He  is  eradite;  he  is  readable  on  any  topic  he  cho<^>se$ 
and  his  opinions  bring  die  passionate  problems  the 
age  glowingly  to  lire’. — Daily  Telegraph.  “Tlie  new 
Regius  ProKSSor  has  style  and  it  sprh^  &om  the  most 
precious  gift  that  a  historian  can  be  endowed  widi 
— feeling  that  what  he  is  writing  about  is  alive.’  Times. 

2  IS. 

JOHN  WAIN 
Preliminary  Essays 

Originally  perforned  in  dramatic  form  in  the  Tliird 
Programme,  these  ‘reconstructions’  are  adapted  here  for 
straight  reading,  each  with  an  introductory  essay.  The 
author  illustrates  .the  timelessncss  of  Proust’s  chairacters 
by  protracting  them  into  new  times  and  new  situations. 
Book  Society  RecommenJation  21s 

The  Contenders 

March  *There  is  something  ei^aging  about  Mr.  Wain’s  criti¬ 
cism.  He  is  mod^  serious,  and  intelligent,  but  his 
modesty  is  a  matter  of  tone  rather  than  of  intellectual 
operation — he  has  his  own  ideas,  freshly  worked  out  and 
firmly  held — and  his  seriousness  does  not  preclude  a 
colloquial  sprightliness  in  his  manner  of  presentatioa . . . 
this  is  a  stimulating  and  helpful  book.’  The  Listener.  15s 

SIX  PROUST  RECONSTRUCTIONS 
Pamela  Hansford  Johnson 

A  new  novel  by  this  stimulating  author,  which  studies 
the  friendly  and  not  so  fiiendly  rivalry  between  two 
men  bom  and  bred  in  the  same  provincial  town,  whose 
adult  lives  take  them  in  very  different  directions.  15s 
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